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SOROS 


‘Bon Ami cleans everything | vey 


in our bathroom.. 4ut me” 


And were you to ask this little lady the reason why, she’d give 
you this answer: “Because, Mother says that Bon Ami keeps the 


tub, basin, tiling and mirror so beautifully clean and polished— 


oe . Yy ” 
without a sign of scratch or roughness.” Hasnt Scratched Yet 


Why risk ruining any lustrous surface with gritty cleansers 
which scratch, make it dull, dingy and harder to clean? Bon Ami is 


safe. Why,it won’t even redden the hands. And it cleans like a flash. 
THE BON AMI COMPANY, NEW YORK . . . Jn Canada—BON AMI LTD., MONTREAL 


Bon Ami powore: 
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4lso made in 
Cake Form 
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keep doing so until the end. 
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brings me out all right, what is said 
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the end brings me out wrong, 
swearing I was right would 
difference.” —Abraham Lincoln. 
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Fisher Crevecoeur Magee 


Goop Citizens. Human progress rests mostly upon those 
quiet people who do unusually well their daily tasks neither 
expecting nor seldom getting reward beyond the satisfaction 
that comes from making the world a little better and more 
pleasant. When rewards do come, sometimes too late, may we 
without hint of envy join the applause. 

* * * 


HE nap his plow in two furrows, teaching school in winter and 
farming in summer. Then he heard Dean W. A. Henry of the 
Wisconsin School of Agriculture speak at a farmers’ institute 
and he woke up. His first step was to buy four pedigreed sows 
and a boar. Last June Wisconsin livestock breeders honored 
James Fisher of Crawford County who for the last 44 years 
has contributed so much to the upbuilding of the livestock 
industry of his state. 
* * * 
“Genius sees what others look at.” F. F. Crevecoeur, for 60 
years a farmer near Onaga, Kansas, saw and studied the plants 
and insects of fields and woods which to most folks are just 
weeds and bugs. Altho pressed with farm work he made fine 
collections, one of which is now owned by Ottawa University. 
Many of his arg observations were published in the 
transactions of the Kansas Academy of Science. His life, 
which sought not the easiest but the highest and best, closed 
last April. At the little cemetery were representatives from 
Ottawa University, the state grange, and the Kansas State 
College. An unfinished will left his estate to be used in building 
a community house. 
* *~ * 

For 20 YEARS a farmer in overalls, Wayland Magee now 
becomes the farmer member of the Federal Reserve Board. 
His children are being educated in a district school near Ben- 
nington, Nebraska. Their father holds degrees from universi- 
ties both in this country and in Germany. Magee is president 
of his local county farm bureau, and the Nebraska C re Grow- 
ers’ Association, and is on the executive board of the Nebraska 
Dairy Dev elopment Society. He has been the farmer director 
of the Federal Reserve Bank of Kansas City. 


* * * 


THERE is no expedient to which a man will not resort to avoid 
the labor of thinking.—Sir Joshua Reynolds. 
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“|WROTE THIS COOK BOOK FOR YOU" 


THIS PICTURE OF MISS PENNELL WAS TAKEN IN SUCCESSFUL FARMING’S TASTING-TEST KITCHEN 












Ellen L. Pennell, homemaking 
editor of Successful Farming, grew 
up on a farm. That and her wide 
training and her experience with 
farm home problems explains why 
she was able to write this splendid 
Cook Book. She holds a degree in 
home economics from Kansas State 
College, and worked as home 
demonstration agent and nutrition 
specialist with Iowa State College 
before coming to Successful 
Farming 
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Of want you 


to own this new 


COOK BOOK” 
















Tabbed. The book has all the 
convenience of a cabinet file 
without the risk of losing or 
misplacing recipes 


Blank pages allow you to add 
new recipes to keep your cook 
book up-to-date. They can be 
indexed and located quickly. 


INCE the publication of this wonderful, loose-leaf, lifetime 

Cook Book, thousands of farm women have told us they don’t 

see how we can give them so much for their money. You 

couldn’t buy a cook book as complete and unique as this in a book 

store at any price, because this is the only lifetime farm cook book 
on the market today. Frankly, this Cook Book is a bargain. 


The book is well worth its cost in money or effort for its physical 
features alone. The paper was especially manufactured for strength. 
The cover is spongeable, and one of the most attractive covers you 
ever saw with its design in orange and blue. The rings which pro- 
vide its loose-leaf construction are extra large and sturdy, so that 
you may keep filing and pasting new recipes in this Cook Book for 
years and years. 


But in addition to all these unique features of this unusual, 
good-looking, loose-leaf Cook Book, you get nearly a thousand tested 
and tasted recipes and menus, plus page after page of the most up- 
to-date food information especially written for the farm homemaker 
and family, plus blank pages where additional recipes, all your old 
favorite recipes, and new ones may be written or pasted in. Think of it! 


The question is, not how you can afford to own this Cook 
Book, but how can you afford not to own it! Miss Pennell and 
the other editors of Successful Farming want you to have your copy 


SuccessFuL Farmine, July, 7937 








Spongeable Cover. What a joy 
to have a Cook Book which is 
always clean and fresh which 


always looks like new! 


Lies Flat. You can’t lose your 
place in this Cook Book. It 
always lies flat without being 
propped open. 


And when you discover how easy it is for you to have 


right away. 
your copy, you will send for it at once. 


Here are the two liberal offers Successful Farming is making 
for this Cook Book: You can have your copy by sending only §! 
for the book, plus 25 cents for packing and mailing charges ($1.2) 
in all). Or, if you send in just two 5-year subscriptions to Successful 
Farming at $1 each ($2 in all) the Cook Book will be sent to you 
at once without charge. One of these subscriptions may be your 
own. Your neighbor will be glad to take the other. The main 
thing is don’t ther action. This book is a bargain, and you will 
be delighted with it. Please use the coupon below. 


SEND FOR YOUR COOK BOOK TODAY 





Dept. 9907 
SUCCESSFUL FARMING, ( Check offer preferred 
Des Moines, Iowa 

} I enclose $1, plus 25 cents for packing and mailing costs for my cop! 
J of the Successful Farming Cook Book ($1.25 in all). 
| I enclose $2 for two 5-year subscriptions to Successful Farming 
LJ 5-year subscription to Sucvessful Farming costs $1). 
In return, please send me my copy of the Cook Book postpaid at once 
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Tips You Can Use Today 


Wien properly supplemented, 
barley can be used to replace all or a 
part of the corn ration for hogs. This 
is the conclusion drawn from recent 
Nebraska tests. When self - fed, 
ground barley was found to be 84 
percent as efficient as corn. Whole 
barley was found to be 80 percent 
as eficient as corn. 

* 
\n analysis of 237 Pennsylvania 
herds showed that milking 
hines saved more than Ig hours 
per cow per year. This was equiva- 
lent to three-tenths of an hour for 
every 100 pounds of milk produced. 
* 

When coarsely ground limestone 
was compared with more readily 
available fF calcium in 


dairy 


sources of 
Michigan it was found that if it is 
to be used for alfalfa the coarsely 
ind material should be applied 
the year before sowing the crop. 

* 

In recent Indiana tests a ration 
of corn, soybeans, minerals, and 
legume pasture was found to be 
capable of fattening March-farrowed 
Pigs to a weight of from 200 to 220 
I 


nds in time for the September 
irket. When the minerals were 
omitted from the 


ration these 


weights were not usually obtained 
until October. It was found that one 
pound of soybeans supplemented 
with minerals was equal to a pound 
of 60 percent tankage. 

* 

On 38 different farms in various 
parts of Pennsylvania there were 
found to be 38 different types of 
electric milk refrigerating machines, 
Tests made on these indicated that 
they vary from 4 to 26 gallons of 
milk cooled per kilowatt hour. It 
was also found that agitation of the 
water in the cooling vat increased 
the rate of cooling. 

* 

A survey conducted on 538 Min- 
nesota farms recently showed that 
30 percent of the power used was 
furnished by horses, 30 percent by 
automobiles, and 25 percent by 
tractors. Of the balance, 7 percent 
was furnished by trucks, § percent 
by stationary gas engines, and 3 per- 
cent by electric motors and steam 
engines. 

* 

Adding tankage to a ration of cull 
beans and corn or cull beans and 
barley increased the rate and econ- 
omy of gain with hogs. This is due 
to the fact that there is some de- 


Just 100 years ago this machine was new. It is the reaper invented in 1831 by Cyrus 
H. McCormick. It cut as much grain in a day as four or five men with cradles 





| What is New in Farming 


ficiency in the proteins found in the 
beans. This is a result of recent 
Michigan tests. 

* 

Hatching eggs weighing less than 
20 ounces per dozen showed a very 
poor hatchability and produced 
small chicks which developed slowly. 
Eggs weighing 21 to 22 ounces per 
dozen had a fair hatchability but 
those weighing 23 ounces or more 
per dozen showed a good hatcha- 
bility and chicks of gc od body weight 
in recent Michigan experiments. 

* 

Extreme ranges of humidity in 
the incubators had a decided effect 
upon the development of the chick 
embryo in recent New York experi- 
ments. The direct influence was to 
hasten growth at high humidity and 
to retard it at low humidity. Mor- 
tality was increased, however, with 
high humidity on the nineteenth day 
of incubation. 

+ 
Recent Michigan tests have shown 
dried buttermilk to be very effective 
in counteracting the effects of coc- 
cidiosis in young chicks 


A survey of 58 Minnesota farms 
showed the [| Continued on page 45 
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Let’s have a SHOW DOWN 


matter oj 


TIRE COMPARISONS 


on this 


Wirn all the conflicting claims pub- 
lished about tires, it is obvious that mislead- 
ing statements are being made. The only 
conclusion that you as a tire buyer can draw 
is that either we are misrepresenting Fire- 
stone products, or that a certain mail order 
house is not telling the truth about theirs. 
Both can’t be right—one or the other is mis- 
leading the public by their comparisons. 

Firestone, in their advertising, only make 
comparisons that can be easily verified by 
the customer before buying tires. To attempt 
to substantiate the comparisons made by this 
mail order house, it would be necessary to 
go into a laboratory and employ experts. 

The very reason that the comparisons 
made in Firestone advertising enable you to 
get the facts yourself, makes it unnecessary 





See for yourself sections 
cut from various tires. 









for Mr. Firestone to make affidavit on the 
truth of his statements or to file any com- 
plaint with the Federal Trade Commission, 
and then advertise it, in an attempt to lead 
the public to believe his statements were true. 


Mr. Firestone doesn’t ask you to accept 
comparisons about Firestone Tires and spe- 
cial brand mail order tires until you see the 
facts yourself. All we ask is that you make 
your own comparison. 


Your Firestone Dealer has cross sections 
cut from special brand mail order tires pur- 
chased from stocks of mail order house and 
Firestone Tires—no “tricky” or misleading 
comparisons. See him today and make your 
own comparisons for Quality, Construction, 
and Prices. YOU and YOU ALONE be the 
judge! 











COMPARE CONSTRUCTION 





Firestone 


Gives You 





4.50-21 Tire 
A Certain 
Our Special 
Tire Brand Mail 
Order Tire 











More Rubber Vol.,cu.in.| 168 
More Weight, tbs. 

More Width, inches . 
More Plies at Tread . 
Same Thickness, inch . 
Same Price 


. .| 17.93 


4.75 
6 
-610 





2. +. + A OBES 


15.48 


$5.15 





159 


4.73 
5 
-610 























Double 


Guarantee—Every tire manufactured by 





Firestone bears the name “FIRESTONE” and carries 
Firestone’s unlimited guarantee and that of our 25,000 Serv- 
ice Dealers and Service Stores. You are doubly protected. 











*A “Special Brand” Tire is made by a manufacturer for distributors such as mail 








order houses, oil companies and others, under a name that does not identify the 
tire manufacturer to the public, usually because he builds his “first line” tires 
under his own name. Firestone puts his name on EVERY tire he makes, 





COMPARE PRICES 











Firestone 



















































































OLDFIELD COURIER ANCHOR TYPE 
TYPE TYPE Super Heavy Duty 
KA KA KA 
Our Certain Our Our Certain Our Our Certain Our 
Dealers’ Special Dealers’ Dealers’ Special Dealers’ Dealers’ Special Dealers’ 
Size Cash Brand Cash Size Cash Brand Cash Size Cash Brand Cash 
Price Mail Or- Price Price Mail Or- Price Price Mail Or- Price 
Each der Tire Per Pair Each der Tire Per Pair Each der Tire Per Pair 
Each Each Each 
4.40-21_ $4.98 $4.95 $9.00 | 30x34] $3.97 $3.98 $7.74 |4.50-20_ | $8.55 |$9.00| $16.70 
4.50- ae 5.69 . 11.10 x 9 e 13.58 € " ” 
| 4.75-19___ 6.65 | 6.68] 12.90 | 4.40-21 4.55 | 4.55| 8.80 ae - 0% 7 = em ve 
5.00-20 7.10 | 7.10] 13.80 | 4.50-21 S15 | 5.15] 9.96 |* ‘>t? %-7 _ 9 
i. as 7.90 | 7.90] 15.30 | 5.25-21 9.75 | 7.75! 15.00 |4.75-20__. 10.25 |10.75 19.90 
5.25-21 8.57 | 8.55] 16.70 5.00-20 411.25 ‘11.75 21.90 
6.00-20H.D. | 11.50 |11.50| 22.30 Fir estone 595.9] 12.95 113.65| 25.30 
BATTERIES 5.50-20 13.70 |14.35 26.70 
H. D. TRUCK TIRES 6.00-20 15.20 |15.95| 29.50 
130x5______ 17.95 |17.95]| 34.90 Firestone Service Dealers sell and og the 16,50-20 17.15 |17.95 33.30 
32x6 29.75 |29.75| $7.90 | Sii'wake you an allowance for your old bat |7.00-21 20.15 |22.90| 39.10 
All Other Sizes Pric ed Proportionately L ow tery. Drive in and see the EXTRA VALUE. All Other Sizes Priced Proportionately Low 








Call on the Firestone Service Dealer or Service Store in Your Community and See for 
Yourself Sections Cut from Various Tires—Compare Quality —Construction—and Price! 


SuccessFUL. Farmine, Jaly, 7937 


(Copyright, 1931, The Firestone Tire & Rubber ‘ 
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Pods in early cut hay after curing are 
shown in upper left picture. Upper right 
are pods from intermediate hay, and in 
lower right are pods from late-cut hay 


When Should 














We Cut Soybeans for Hay? 


By J. H. Hilton and J. W. Wilbur 


A. READY soybeans are one of 
the most popular legumes produced 
for hay. This is especially true on 
farms where alfalfa cannot be raised 
successfully. Moreover, experimen- 
tal feeding trials and practical feed- 
ing experience have shown that soy- 
bean hay is practically equal to 
either alfalfa or clover hay in feeding 
\ alt ue. 

Conipiiaeanlls few feeding trials 
have been conducted with dairy 
cattle to determine the relative 
Value for milk and fat production of 
the hay when cut in different stages 
of maturity. To determine more 
specific information, a series of 
trials have been conducted in the 
dairy herd at the Purdue Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, Indiana. 
Comparisons have been made be- 


tween early, intermediate, and late- 
cut soybean hay. The hays used in 
the trials were produced on the 
university dairy ate on the same 
general types of soil. The Manchu 
variety was used in all cases. This 
variety of bean is probably no better 
than certain other similar varieties, 
but was selected because it is a 
popular variety of soybean used by 
most central and northern Indiana 
dairymen. 
The first feeding trial was a com- 
arison between early and late-cut 
haw The so-called early hay was 
seeded May 4 and harvested July 
31, witha growing period of 88 days. 
At the time the hay was harvested 
comparatively few of the leaves had 
fallen, most of the pods had formed, 
and the beans in the lower pods were 


slightly larger than wheat kernels. 
The hay required from three to four 
days to cure. The yield was 2.075 
tons per acre. 

The late hay was seeded May 5 
and cut August 22, with a growing 
period of 109 days or 22 days longer 
than the early hay. At time of har- 
vesting, the lower leaves were turn- 
ing yellow, the pods were completely 
formed, and the beans were well de- 
veloped and plump in the pods. 
There was little shattering of the 
beans in curing or during the feeding 
trial. 


It WAS also observed that the 
beans in the cured hay were not as 
large as beans produced for seed. 
The late hay retained a good por- 
tion of the [ Continued on page g3 
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E. E. Hurt has made 
money every one of the 
twenty-nine years he 
has fed cattle 





Livestock Built His Farm 
And Made Money While It Did It 


By G. H. Dacy 


Ev E. HURT isa well-known 
cattle feeder out in the heart of 
Hoosierdom. He is a former presi- 
dent of the Indiana Cattle Feeders’ 
Association. His beef usually tops 
the market and yields a profit to its 
grower in both good years and bad 
ones. 

Mr. Hurt has been feeding cattle 
for 29 years. He has never missed a 
feeding season. By good buying and 
better selling, he has added to his 
savings annually without writing his 
experiences in red ink losses as many 
cattle feeders occasionally do. 

Mr. Hurt’s slogan is a simple one, 
but it is a motto that brings results. 
“Grow into your business,” he says; 

“don’t attempt to jump into it. 
Stick to the game once you’re in it. 


The ‘in and outer’ gets nowhere.” 

That is exactly what this cattle- 
man did. In 1902 he began with 7 
steers. The cattle netted a good 
turnover. Hurt fed 12 the next year. 
Gradually he has increased his opera- 
tions from then until now. At his 
peak he feeds about 3 carloads a 
year. They are all quality stuff, 
marketed ripe and prime on a good 
sellers’ market. He buys long year- 
lings and 2-year-olds and sells them 
when fat—but not over-ripe. 


For 15 years he has also been a 
livestock shipper on the side. He has 
mastered salesmanship in the stern 
school of daily experience. He knows 
his steers from the farmer’s, feeder’s, 

buyer’s, and seller’s points of view. 
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He has probably made mistakes but 
he has never made the same one 
twice. 

Elvin Hurt says that stockmen 
must discard their pet hobby of 
making their cattle good regardless 
of the cost. That policy inevitably 
leads to writing some of the feeding 
stories in red instead of blue ink. 
The feeder of today must sell his 
cattle as soon as they are ripe and 
ready for the block. He must, if pos- 
sible, sell them on a rising market. 
Feeding skill is still important bu 
buying and marketing sagacity 
count for more nowadays in the bee!- 
steak farming game. 


THE interesting experiences of this 
Indiana feeder hearken back to the 


“days when big beeves were grazed 


and fed until they tipped the scales 
at 1,600 to 1,800 pounds. Those 
prize fat bullocks were sold for ex- 
port. And there was profit in the 
business in those days even tho the 
3- and 4-year-old cattle sold for but 
4 to $ cents a pound on the hoof. 
The era of such feeding is now but a 
memory for many other pages have 
been turned in our beef marketing 
history since that time. 

“Tt is only a matter of time, 
said Mr. Hurt, “until we Middle- 
western feeders will also be forced t 
become breeders. By this I mean 
that we will have to raise the young 
stuff which we feed. This means 
glorified baby [Continued on page #2 





Three carloads of cattle a year are fed here 
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I FEAR the shrink- 
age that comes both 
in milk and beef at 





the fly period is more 
to be blamed on lack 
of good feed than the 
torment of the flies. 






















Squibs from a Farmer’s 


Notebook 
W: HEAR a lot about service 


e days, but the greatest service 
i most folks render is just living 
na normal way. Their scramble to 

the means for the daily bread 
and butter has left communities and 
ommonwealths as by-products. To 
plow and sow and reap resulted in 
their eyes in food, shelter, and cloth- 
ng. To the generation that followed 
eant a subdued and more livable 


ountry. The better they did their 
work the easier it has been to follow 
them. What will be the aftermath 
when we have finished our days of 
hustling up a living? Will we leave 


green hillsides or gullies, depleted 

soil, or productive ability, commu- 
life supported by organization, 
trife? 


Mi DSUMMER is the proper time 
to get into the fight to clean up 
mange on the pigs. It does not show 
up nearly as much now as it will in 


By George W. Godfrey 


colder weather, and that is just why 
it is easier to get rid of now. An 
application or two of oil and the pig 
grows right on covered with a nice 
smooth skin. Let the hide once get 
thick and wrinkly and it takes sev- 
eral rounds to remedy it and in the 
meantime it has delayed the growth 
of the pig. 


WE ARE a strange people in the 
way we let our affections go out to 
our surroundings. I think it is true, 
the country over, that the folks that 
love their farms best are among the 
hills. It is easy to prove the greater 
value of the level land, and often its 
greater fertility. There is some- 
thing of a home value found in the 
hills that grips some of us. Maybe it 
is the break in monotony that comes 
with a rolling topography. You can- 
not analyze. It just stands there as 
a place some folks love more than 
another. 


THE network of surfaced roads in 
the Cornbelt is growing. As it grows 
the circle of our acquaintanceship 
grows. As I slipped along one of 
these newly paved highways the 
other day thru a section to which I 
would be a stranger if it were not 
for this good road, I noticed that 
someone for miles along the side of 
the road where the space to the 
fence was widest had set shade trees 
two rods apart. They were back far 
enough from the paving never to be 
any bother there and far enough 
from the fence line to give plenty of 
space for the telephone lines. Well, 
why not? We never had too many 
trees in this section. Then I had the 
inspiration of making these plant- 
ings of black walnuts. Our roads 
marked by a row of these beautiful 
trees would give wide renown to our 
highways and furnish a great supply 
of nuts to a generation of youngsters 
that are [ Continued on page 46 
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Confidence in the Future 


A GROUP of Iowa farmers recently bought a 
farm to be used for experimental purposes. They 
feel the need of more information concerning the 
proper management of the soil types in their com- 
munity. The work will be under direction of men 
from the Iowa State College. 

Two most interesting comments were made by 
the men concerned. They point to the enormous 
sums spent by industry to solve its technical prob- 
lems. The farm offers equally difficult questions. 
Besides a most excellent state experiment station, 
local laboratories are felt necessary. Equally im- 
portant was the statement by one man that he had 
boys coming along who would soon be in need of 
information as to the way in which they could best 
make a satisfactory living from the soil. This indi- 
cates the father’s confidence in the future of agri- 
culture and the expectation that his sons will be 
farmers. 


Cost of Government 


By GOVERNMENT we mean federal, state, and 
local forms. If consolidation is good for business, 
why is it not also good for government? In this 
age of quick and easy communication and travel, 
distances have been overcome. Yet we are still 
managing our government affairs on the basis of 
saddle-horse and stage-coach days. We have small 
counties, with county government; cities in those 
counties with city government; township and 
school district government within the counties. 
We have multiple taxing units. There are duplica- 
tions everywhere. Is there any sense in it? There 
is not. The same building can house county and 
city or town offices. 

Instead of increasing membership in Congress 
and state legislatures, the number could well be 
cut in two with greater efficiency and a great sav- 
ing in money at the same time. An official can 
reach his people these days by radio and automo- 
bile or airplane and cover two or three counties 
as easily as the oldtimer by saddle horse used to 
get around a little district. 

We could cut taxes by doing a little house- 
cleaning and by putting government business on a 
business basis. Two or more counties can often be 
merged into one. This is being done in some locali- 
ties. Some state constitutions have not been 
changed since the saddle-horse days. 


County Assessors 


Unequvat tax assessments, even for adjacent 
properties of equal values, are of common occur- 
rence. It is seldom realized, however, that the 
cause of these inequalities is our method of assess- 
ing. Assessors are appointed or elected, and their 
deputies are chosen for this important task with 
but a few weeks’ time in which to make the 
assessments. Each man covers his small territory 
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with little concern in valuations in other parts of 
the township. There can be no equality where dif- 
ferent appraisers are working with different ideas 
about property. 

The remedy is to have the board of supervisors 
responsible for the appointment of a full-time 
assessor for the entire county, with as much help 
as experience may show he needs. This assessor on 
full time could become familiar with every piece of 
property and have it recorded so that as values 
rise and fall it may be properly assessed. He can 
accumulate information of all property sales that 
are a fair barometer of real values. In a few years, 
such an assessor becomes invaluable to a county 
because of his expert knowledge gained by study 
and experience. Good assessors would do much to 
remove our tax problem. 


Automobile Safety 


Or SOME 350,000 cars that were voluntarily 
tested in 113 cities in the last few months many 
showed a reason why car drivers meet with so 
many fatal accidents. Seventy-seven percent of all 
cars inspected had one or more of five real faults, 
any one of which may cause an accident. 

51.5 percent had faulty brakes. 

61 percent had faulty headlights. 

29 percent had faulty wheel alignment. 

23 percent had faulty tail and stop lights. 

14 percent had faulty steering mechanism. 

9 cent had faulty rear-view mirrors, 

pee or windshield wipers. 


Fire Protection 


Urrer helplessness in an outbreak of fire is 
the rule on most farms. In view of the fact that 
every 15 minutes, every day in the year, a farm 
building burns somewhere in the United States, is 
it not time for serious thinking? The telephone has 
saved lives and farm property because it made 
possible the calling of neighbors. Water systems 
and electric current likewise reduce fire hazard. 
When water systems are installed, sufficient 
storage and outlets should certainly be planned 
for fire control. Electricity replaces open lights, 
the source of thousands of fires. It also furnishes 
power for pumping water under adequate pressure. 

Good roads now make available to many farm 
communities fire apparatus from nearby towns 
and cities. Business arrangements have been 
made in many places with city fire departments 
to answer rural calls. Buildings should certainly 
be protected from lightning. The most important 
element in the whole scheme of protection is the 
farm family. Frightful accidents are reported 
daily from the careless use of gasoline. With the 
children the tragedy of fire must be constantly 
discussed. The prudent man or woman, while 
doing the daily tasks, must give thought to pos- 
sible fire danger. When every precaution has been 
observed, there must be adequate insurance to 
protect the owner against a loss that might easily 
cripple him financially. 
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The mosque of St. Sophia, in Stamboul 


Birdseye Views of Far Lands 


By James T. Nichols 


hy ANOTHER article mention 
was made of Constantinople, or 
rather Istanbul, as being divided 
to three parts and Stamboul being 
the oldest portion. Stamboul is 
about the most Turkish of all Turk- 
ish cities. While the entire city con- 
tains 379 mosques, or churches, 
most of them are in Stamboul, for it 
ne of the greatest Mohammedan 
ters on the earth. 

In this article I will attempt to 
give you an idea of the largest of all 
the mosques in existence today, 
that of St. Sophia. Before the Chris- 
tian era a pagan temple was located 

n the spot where this great edifice 

v stands. The city was then called 

Brazantium. When Constantine be- 
e Emperor of Rome in the fourth 
tury he changed his capital to 

what he called New Rome and 
nped the name Constantinople 
n it. 
’n the spot in question he cleared 

t the ruins of the old pagan temple 

| erected the Church of St. Sophia. 

This was in the year 326, soon after 

iad accepted Christianity. As it 


was too small and never quite fin- 
ished, his son rebuilt it in 358. Still 
later it was destroyed by fire during 
the riots caused by what the people 
called the unjust exile of John Chrys- 
ostrom, their preacher. Rebuilt again, 
it was once more destroyed by fire. 

Then came the 40 years’ rule of 
the Emperor Justinian the Great, 
who founded the groundwork of the 
legal system of Latin Europe, which 
remains the legal classic to this day. 
This Emperor Justinian started to 
rebuild the Church of St. Sophia and 
make it eclipse all previous attempts 
at church building in magnificence, 
grandeur, and size. 


IN WRITING of St. Peters in 
Rome I stated that it is the largest 
church in the world and that the 
cathedral in Seville, Spain, is second 
in size. That statement is true as far 
as Christian churches are concerned, 
but a Mohammedan mosque is not 
generally accounted a church in 
Christian parlance. However, St. 
Peters in Rome is by a very little 
the largest. 


This new St. Sophia was com- 
pleted in six years and dedicated in 
537. Twenty years later part of the 
dome fell in and great was the loss 
thereof, for it just about csushed 
everybody and everything in it. I 
am mentioning this to tell the story 
of its final rebuilding, for to me it is 
one of the most interesting stories I 
ever read. 


ONE hundred architects were em- 
ployed and each had 100 workmen 
under him. Of these, 5,000 worked 
on each side, the two sets vieing 
with each other as to which group 
would be first to complete its task. 
It was perhaps the greatest building 
race in history and the emperor him- 
self used every plan, ingenious de- 
vice, and superstition of the time to 
hurry the work along. 

The cost to rebuild this church, 
even in those days of slave labor, 
became such a drain on finances 
that salaries of government officials 
had to be stopped, all such institu- 
tions as schools closed, and even the 
crack troops [ Continued on page 52 
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By H. R. Smith 


ss JLOSIS affects the body 
glands of poultry in a way very simi- 
lar to that in cattle. However, meth- 
ods of eradication are somewhat 
different. The bovine type of the 
disease is not transmitted to poul- 
try. On the other hand, the avian 
type, as found in poultry, is some- 
times transmitted to cattle, particu- 
larly young calves. But when it does 
appear in cattle, it is invariably of 
a very mild form and may not pro- 
duce lesions observable to the naked 
eye on post-mortem 

The avian type is readily trans- 
mitted to pigs, but here again it is 
of a’ milder form than the bovine 
type of the disease in hogs. Pork 
seems to be an unnatural food of the 
avian germ and it does not thrive 
and multiply rapidly in that en- 
vironment. It does produce lesions 
in the throat and on the intestinal 
tract, but very rarely reaches such 
an advanced state in a hog as to 
cause the carcass to be condemned. 
It does very commonly cause the 
heads to be condemned. So many 
heads are condemned as a result of 
the avian type of infection it means 
a heavy loss to the swine industry 
each year. 

Recent investigations indicate that 
at least 75 percent of the hogs re- 
tained for tuberculosis have the 
avian type of infection. The records 
from the division of meat inspection 
of the United States Department of 
Agriculture which show whereas 
condemnations of entire hog car- 
casses have declined to a low per- 
centage, there has been but a slight 
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decline in percentage retained for 
tuberculosis. 

These records show that during 
the fiscal year 1916, .41 percent of 
all hogs slaughtered under federal 
inspection were condemned for 
grease or sterilization. It was only 
.21 percent during the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1929. On the other 
hand, the percentage retained for 
tuberculosis—mostly slight cases— 
increased from g.1 percent during 
1916 to 10.9 percent during the first 
half of the fiscal year ending De- 
cember 31, 1929. This, we know 
now, is due to the increase in avian 
tuberculosis as found in poultry. 


TUBERCULOSIS in poultry is 
rather a recent development in the 
United States. Government records 
show that during 1908 only 2 per- 
cent of all the hogs slaughtered in 
the United States were retained for 
tuberculosis. This has increased to 
10.9 percent and it gives a picture 
of the spread of tuberculosis in poul- 
try during that period. 

There is no direct relationship 
between the prevalence of tubercu- 
losis in cattle and the disease in 
poultry. North Dakota, for example, 
has a high percentage in poultry but 
relatively low in cattle. On the other 
hand, the eastern states have but 
little tuberculosis in poultry but a 
high degree of infection in cattle. 
There is relatively little of either in 
the southern states and in the range 
country. The Pacific Coast states 
have some of both. 

One principal reason why the East 


Pullets raised on clean ground are nearly always free of tuberculosis 


Give the Old Hens a Ride 











has so little avian tuberculosis is be- 
cause the majority of the farmers in 
the East make a practice of dispo 

ing of the entire flock at the end of 
the first year of egg production 


They know that hens lay on the 


average about one-third more eggs 
during the first 12 months than dur- 
ing the second 12 months of produc- 
tion. The facts are, a compilation of D 
trapnest records from Io states 
shows the average to be 36 percent K 
more the first 12 months than the 
second, with further declines during 
later periods. It so happens that 
pullets have very little tuberculosis a 
and but few of those that have the ye 
disease reach the stage whereby ag 
they become spreaders of the infec- th 
tion. ne 
In one county of South Dakota & of 
where practically all the flocks in se 
two townships were tuberculin tested, 
only 1 percent of the pullets reacted 
whereas 33 percent of the birds o ver 
2 years old reacted. This would ind: 
cate that if a farm flock is infested J a | 
and the practice is followed of dis & s: 
posing of all birds at the end of the f 
first year of egg production, that in 
itself would reduce very greatly the 
losses from this disease. a 


OF COURSE, quicker results can! 
be obtained by placing the young i far 
chicks on clean soil each spring. !1 | 
North Dakota extensive researc! 
work on this subject has shown that 
soil infested with the germs of avial 
tuberculosis will give the disease t 
healthy chickens more than a yea! 
after the [| Continued on page # 
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A Profitable Herd 


ps a wonderful job of construc- 

ive breeding this man Reynolds has 
done. From a herd average of 9,549 
pounds of milk to one ~ govt ig in 
less than seven years is good!”” Hans 
Kardel was telling me of the Hol- 
stein herd of E. P. Reynolds in 
Eaton County, Michigan. 

Hans Kardel is now the county 
agent of Eaton County. For seven 
years prior to taking up county 
agent work, he was a cow tester in 
the ame county. He is one of those 
honest fellows who pass out the word 
of praise only where it is truly de- 
served. I found the story of the Rey- 
nolds herd even more informing and 

ring than the remarks of the 
county agent had intimated. 

Prior to 1918, Reynolds had been 
a high school and college teacher for 

veral years. Dealing with masses 
of people did to him just what it has 
done to countless others—it shat- 

| his nerves. In 1918, he bought 
a 115-acre farm in Eaton County. 
He and his wife and four children 
moved onto it. They christened the 
tarm Maplewood. 

Keynolds’ real start was in 1923, 
when he bought four purebred Hol- 

heifers. These were 2-year-olds, 
ail daughters of the same sire and 
all in calf to an exceptionally well- 
bred bull. The first calf crop con- 


tained three heifers. Reynolds as a 
beginning dairyman kept a daily 
milk record and now he has a record 
of every pound of milk produced by 
every purebred cow he has had in 
the past seven years. 

Avon Pontiac Hengerveld was 
selected to head up this beginning 
herd. He is now a proved sire with 
six daughters over 300 pounds of 
butterfat in a year. The first crop 
of heifers were great milk producers 
but the butterfat test was low. Avon 
Pontiac Hengerveld remedied that. 
For the entire year his daughters 
averaged just I percent higher test 
than their dams. The first daughter 
of Avon Pontiac Hengerveld to 
come in milk produced 519 pounds 
of fat as a 2-year-old, compared to 
369 for her dam at the same age. The 
next one made 444 pounds as a 2- 
year-old, or 117 pounds more than 
her dam at that age. 


Axsout a year ago I had to look 
for another bull as the old bull was 
related to about everything there 
was in the herd,” said Reynolds. 
“Up until that time, each generation 
of females in the herd had been an 
improvement over their dams. And 
it is when you get the average of the 
herd up above a certain point that 
your hard work of selecting bulls 


A typical group of purebreds 
from Reynold‘s herd 


All twelve of the daughters of Avon 
Pontiac Hengerveld are better pro- 
ducers than their dams 


: . 
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By Irvin J. Mathews 


begins. So I began to shop again for 
a herd sire.” 

He showed me a pack of corre- 
spondence “‘all about bulls” that 
would choke a hay baler. He was 
hedged in by a definite sum which he 
did not wish to exceed in buying 
such a bull and so his hunt was to 
find an animal that would improve 
both the type and production of the 
herd and yet be under that figure. 


Bur in the bull pen I saw the bull 
he finally decided upon, Carnation 
Romeo Yukon. He was a straight- 
backed, big-middled 2-year-old. His 
sire was Sir Romeo Mildred Colan- 
tha, a bull that was twice All- 
American champion. Romeo is a 
grandson of Segis Walker Matador, 
one of the greatest sires of thousand- 

ound daughters that the Holstein 
ee has produced. 

These explanations are given here 
to show what inflrences weighed in 
selecting the bull to improve an 
already high-producing herd. For 
this bull he paid an even $500. This 
seems like a lot of money. The bull 
is now about 2 years old. I saw him 
place second in a string of senior 
yearlings at the Michigan State Fair 
last September and some little heifer 
calves I saw at Maplewood indicate 
that the [ Continued on page 38 
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Tax Problem Attacked on 


a Wide Front 


By Frank G. Moorhead 


Th E lowa legislature convened in 
January this year. The new gover- 
nor recommended an imcome tax 
law, based upon the findings of the 
joint legislative committee, ap- 
pointed to study the tax situation, 
and the state tax board. He figured 
it would add $7,000,000 to the 
state’s revenues and not be an un- 
just or heavy burden upon any one 
of the 110,000 citizens it was ex- 
pected to reach, many of whom had 
never paid any taxes, either because 
they had earned little or had spent 
all they earned and had nothing left 
to show for it. 

Three months later the legislature 
adjourned, with no income tax law 
passed. It had talked taxes, day and 
night, and had come within one or 
two votes of passing a state income 
tax law, but had always failed. The 
farmers and the small-home owners 
of Iowa will continue to pay the 
burden of the taxes. Their property 
can be seen by the assessor. The 


unseen property remains only par- 
tially and unfairly taxed. 


Secretary of Agriculture Hyde 
says there are three factors in just 
taxation: ability to pay, benefits re- 
ceived, and convenience of collec- 
tion. Eric Englund, of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, 
says, ““Farmers would have to de- 
liver today to the tax collector 
nearly 2% times as much farm prod- 
uce as in Ig14, if they paid their 
total property taxes ‘in kind’.”’ 

Kansas is another state in which 
the people were disappointed this 
year. All that was done by the 1931 
legislature was to resubmit to the 
voters, at the next general election, 
a proposal to amend the state con- 
stitution to permit enactment of a 
graduated income tax law. 


Tuis sounds encouraging, but the 
voters of Kansas defeated the same 
proposal at the last general election, 
by more than 35,000 votes. The 
legislature also proposed a vote upon 
a constitutional amendment to pro- 
hibit a tax levy on real estate and 
tangible property in excess of 2 
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mills in cities and 1% mills in rural 
districts. 

This proposal was put thru by the 
governor under the theory that 
would equalize the tax burden by 
forcing taxation authorities to tur! 
to other sources for additional rey 
enue; and also on the theory that 
outside investors would be encour 
aged to come into Kansas if assured 
their property would not be sub 
jected to confiscatory tax levies. 


HoweEVER, critics claim a lin 
ing of levy would only mean a hiking 
of valuations, which would leave 
property owners as bad off as now. 
The proposition to submit an 
come tax to the voters of Minnesot 
in the form of an amendment to the 
state constitution has the backing 


of the Minnesota Farm Bureau, 
which has studied the situation 
thoroly. The [ Continued on page 22 


Farmers and small home owners must con- 
tinue for two years more, at least, to pay the 
burden of taxes because their property can be 
seen by the assessor. Farmstead of S. McCor- 
mick, Indiana. 



































Rural Recreations 


Fun for Clubs in Camp 


By Ivan B. Boyd 


J ILY in camp! What a grand and 
glorious feeling! What fun it is to 
get acquainted with boys and girls 
from all over the state. Friendships 
are made at camp that will last a 
lifetime, and they are worthy friends, 
too. The representatives who come 
to camp are those who have sup- 
ported their 4-H club, put all their 
effort into the plays they have put 
on, their bazaars, and any enter- 
prises their group has undertaken. 
None of the “I don’t know how,” 
“We can’t do that,” or “I don’t 
want to” people are cry 
While the boys and girls are in 
Ci a the most popular form of en- 
rtainment is the stunt or short 
ol lay—something quickly and easily 
worked up. Listen to one put on by 
i group one night while around the 
campfire. Gail, one of the most 
parking girls, stood by a large dry 
goods box and announced: 


F JLKS, I know you’ll all be glad 

) know that we have received a 
iodinn so our program for this eve- 
ning was a very simple matter. Of 
course, it’s a homemade radio, but 
it will get Amos and Andy, Uncle 
Abe and David, and any of the 
popular programs that you want to 
hear.” She leans over and pretends 
to turn the dials. “Oh, by the way, 
in case you don’t understand—I am 


the static. There wasn’t any with 
this radio, so I’ll make noises as 
nearly like static as I can, at the 
proper intervals.” She manipulates 
the radio a few minutes and a voice 
emerges from the box. 


“ 

FRIENDS of the radio audience, 
this is Station FUN broadcasting a 
special program for the 4-H boys 
and girls at camp. Our first number 
will be [someone at camp] singing 
“Take Back Your Heart, I Ordered 
Liver and Onions.’” (Gail makes 
noises faintly resembling static, 
then they hear a voice from the 
box again.) “ You have just listened 
to (static) singing from Station 
FUN. 

“The next half-hour will be de- 
voted to the Anti-Pie Crust League. 
Why make pie crust when life is 
prolonged without it? Eat dough- 
nuts and let the neighbors worry 
about pie. Their first number will 
be a beautiful old church hymn 
(static). 

(Voices of Betty and Helen in 
duet.) 

“T’ll take a Pil—(static inter- 

rupts) 
Yes, I’ll take a Pil—(more static) 
Oh, I'll take a pil-grim home.” 

The girls had a lot more nonsense 
to their program—original bits—for 
Gail had been foresighted enough to 


bring to camp the book “Just 
Stunts,” and they found in that 
this same radio stunt with a whole 
program given. It was fun to put in 
their own original imitations of 
popular radio artists, but jokes and 
suggestions from this book added 
spice to their program. 

Everybody looked forward to 
Saturday evening. Skinny, Tubby, 
and Charlie, the clowns of the camp, 
composed the entertainment com- 
mittee, so anticipation ran high. 
When they had gathered in a half- 
circle around the campfire, Tubby 
appeared with a sheet around him 
and thrown over his shoulder, toga 
fashion. A crown of twigs was upon 
his brow. 


FRIENDS, Romans, and coun- 
trymen, lend me your ears. What, 
no one will lend a poor blind beggar 
an ear! Weil, I'll tell you anyhow. 
Before we begin, we wish to an- 
nounce jie this program is coming 
to you thru the courtesy of the 
National Biscuit Eaters’ Associa- 
tion. Also, we wish to defend our- 
selves against aspersions which have 
been cast on the originality of this 

rogram. Mr. Tubby Marshall 
ome to camp with him a number 
of entertainment books, and he had 
the play ‘Hot Air’ all ready long 
before our [Continued on page 34 
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ins is another article of 


the series on the ““New Ideas 


for Homemakers.” These 
are the very latest dis- 
coveries made inevery phase 
of homemaking. Have they 
helped you? Send us a note 
about them, or if you have 
questions on other home- 
making subjects, we will be 
glad to help you. 
—EDITORS. 


Why Do Straw- 


berries Discolor? 
Strawberry time is here, 





with strawberries and 
cream, strawberry short- 
cake, and all the “lickin’ 


good” dishes that the word 
“strawberry” calls to mind. 
At this time the thrifty 
housewife is thinking of 
strawberry preserves. Noth- 
ing is more delicious than 
hot biscuits and real good 
homemade strawberry pre- 
serves. 
Strawberry preserves are 
easily made loot they often lose 
their jolly red color and turn a dull 
brown. This is due to an oxidation 
process; that is, a chemical union of 
oxygen with the red pigment which 
is present in the berry. Oxidizing the 
pigment turns it from red to brown. 
The commercial canners have de- 
vised a method preventing this 
oxidation and fortunately it is just 
as applicable in the home as it is in 
the canning factory. It is this. First 
wash and stem the berries, add meas- 
ure for measure of sugar, and let 
the berries stand overnight. Under 
these conditions the natural respira- 
tion processes of the fruit will re- 
move the oxygen that is in the tis- 
sues of the berries. The next morn- 
ing, when they are cooked, there 
will be much less oxygen present 
and consequently the red pigment 
will not be oxidized. By this simple 
treatment the rosy red color is pre- 
served.—M. H. Irwin. 


Clothes for Health 


Sunshine is our best and most 
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More Facts for 
the Modern 


Homemaker 


If you will examine this 
picture closely you will 
find some interesting 
possibilities in the var- 
ious uses of oilcloth 






















































































































pleasant source of vitamin D. But in 


order to benefit from this “sun- 
shine vitamin” we must allow the 
rays of light from the sun to strike 
the skin. How can these poor little 
rays of light do their duty to hu- 
manity when we cover ourselves 
with layer upon layer of clothes? 

A very interesting and practical 
experiment on the passage of ultra 
violet light thru different fabrics 
has been done by Kyra Klinderova 
at Iowa State College. Eight differ- 
ent fabrics that are often used to 
make children’s clothing and under- 
wear were chosen for the test. Baby 
chicks that were being fed a rickets- 
producing diet were irradiated with 
ultra-violet light which had to pass 
thru a screen of the fabric being 
tested. 

From time to time Miss Klinder- 
ova carried her chickens over to the 
hospital and had X-ray pictures of 
their legs taken in order to deter- 
mine the severity of the rickets pro- 
duced. By this experimental pro- 
cedure she found that handkerchief 
linen was exceedingly permeable to 





























A new glass oven dish with a cover 
which serves a dual purpose—a 
cover for the dish as well as a 
shallow baking dish! 








ultra-violet light; in fact, 
it was almost as good as 
no linen at all. Next in 
order of permeability was 
rayon. The ordinary 
knitted underwear kind 
of rayon was used. Next 
in order was cotton jer- 
sey. Then came daisy 
muslin, B. V. D. cloth, 
outing flannel, summer 
flannel (wool), and wool 
jersey. 

Other investigators 
have worked on this 
problem too and the gen 
eral consensus of opinion 
seems to be that open- 
weave materials made of 
fibers that are not fuzzy 
are the material that 
make the most health- 
giving clothes. The ex- 

eriment discussed in the 
foregoing ce out this general 
principle. So if we would get the 
most benefit from our outdoor life 
we should choose our sports clothes 
with this in mind.—M. H. Irwin. 


Salting Roasts 


Among many other things that 
we have always taken for granted 
is that salt draws out the juice of 
meat. Perhaps somebody once said 
so and the idea finally became estab- 
lished as an indisputable fact! 

But Mrs. Clara Gebhard Snyder, 
while doing graduate research work 
with meat at Iowa State College, 
found that salting beef before roast- 
ing or stewing really has no effect 
on the total losses. So you may salt 
your roasts when you please. Of 
course some people prefer the salty 
flavor to penetrate. Mrs. Snyder 
found that the flavor is noticeable to 
a depth of about one-half inch. Un- 
salted roasts are slightly browner on 
the outside and less gray on the in- 
side than salted roasts. Another in- 
teresting [ Continued on page 32 
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NOW.. 


True International Quality 


at LOW COST— a Powerful 
NEW 1',-ton International | 


Bodies for all purposes 
available. Dual wheels 
special equipment. 


NTERNATIONAL HARVESTER now 
announces a new 1%-ton truck — the 

Model A-2. Here is a sturdy, good-looking, 
fast, and powerful International, ready to 
handle your hauling with utmost satisfaction 
anywhere. It has 4 forward speeds, and the 
136-inch wheelbase chassis is now available 
at $675 f. o. b. factory. 

The Model A-2 is a better truck with more 
power than we have ever been able to offer 
at this low price. It is a true International 
from front bumper to tail-light — a truck of 
the same high quality and backed by the 
same Company-owned service that has made 
Internationals famous for low-cost hauling. 

This new International will give you a 
new idea of power, speed, stamina, attrac- 








tive lines, and all-around dependability. It 
will also give you absolute assurance of low 
upkeep expense and unusual operating econ- 
omy over a long period of years—and that 
is vitally important. 


Ask a dealer or a nearby International 
branch for a demonstration of the new 
Model A-2. Drive it. In no other way can 
you appreciate the quality that has been built 
into the Model A-2. It is another Interna- 
tional achievement that will add to the ever- 
increasing popularity of the International 
line. Other Internationals are built in %-ton 
to 5-ton capacities. A size and type for every 
business. Make it a point to see the Inter- 
national Model A-2 at your first opportunity. 
Folder on request. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


OF AMERICA 


606 So. Michigan Ave. 





(Incorporated) 


Chicago, Illinois 


See Advertising Index, page 53 
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Successful Recipes From 






Our Tasting-Test Kitchen 


Corned Beef and Greens 


(Serve this with pan-browned potatoes) 

Cover corned beef with cold water 
and simmer until very tender: Clean 
and wash spinach, young dandelions, or 
any variety or mixture of greens. Place 
them in a kettle with only the water that 
clings to them in the washing. Cook un- 
covered, turning them over and over 
until they are tender. Salt to taste and 
place slices of the corned beef with a 
little of the broth over the greens. Let 
stand about 30 minutes over a low fire, 
then serve. This is a delicious combina- 
tion and the color is appealing. Canned 
corned beef may be used, or boiled cured 
ham.—Miss J. B., Indiana. 


Sour-Cream Biscuits 


(Biscuits that are deliciously tender) 


4 cupfuls of flour 1 cupful of sour cream 


1 teaspoonful of salt About 1 cupfuls of 
4 teaspoonfuls of baking sour mil 
powder 1 teaspoonful of soda 


Sift the flour, salt, and baking powder 
together. Make a hole in the center of 
the flour and add the sour cream in 
which the soda has been dissolved. Add 
the milk gradually, stirring until a soft 
dough is lesan. Turn out on a floured 
board and knead lightly until smooth. 
Pat to about % inch in thickness, cut 
into rounds, and place on a greased pan. 
Bake in a hot oven of 450 degrees for 
about 15 to 20 minutes. Serve at once. 


—Mrs. K. J. F., North Dakota. 


Norwegian Toast 


(SERVES 6) 
(You'll like these yummy sandwiches) 


1% cupfuls of strained teaspoonful of ground 
canned tomatoes mustar 
3 tablespoonfuls of in- 6 slices of bread 
stant tapioca 6 thin slices of American 
% teaspoonful of salt cheese 
6 slices of bacon 


Place the strained tomatoes in a 
double boiler and when heated to scald- 
ing stir in the tapioca. Cook until the 
tapioca is clear. Season with salt and 
mustard. Arrange the slices of bread in 
a baking pan. Place a slice of cheese on 
each piece of bread. Cover the cheese 
with a portion of the tapioca mixture 
and arrange the bacon over this. The 
bacon may be diced or left in one slice. 
Place in a hot oven of 450 degrees and 
bake until the bacon is slightly crisp. 
Serve hot.—Mrs. G. M. S., Ohio. 


Six-Layer Dinner 
(Serves 10 To 12) 
(A meal in itself) 

Place a thick layer of sliced raw pota- 
toes in a deep baking pan which has 
been well buttered. Wash 44 cupful of 
rice and sprinkle over the potatoes. 
Cover the rice with 114 pounds of 
ground steak or ground canned meat or 
cured ham. Add a thick layer of sliced 
or chopped onions, then a layer of 
choy eed carrots or green peppers. Pour 
over I quart of canned tomatoes to 
which 1 tablespoonful of salt and 1 tea- 
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% cupful of milk 
2 cupfuls of flour 
4 teaspoonfuls of baking powder 


Split into 





SHORTCAKE FOR SUMMER FRUITS 


{ teaspoouful of salt 

Cream the butter and sugar together. Add the egg and stir until smooth. 
Add the milk, then the flour sifted with the baking powder and salt. Stir 
only until mixed. The dough will be somewhat lumpy. Spread in a greased 
layer cakepan, and bake in a hot oven of 400 degrees for about 20 minutes. 
half f thru the center, spread lightly with soft butter, and arrange 
sweetened fresh fruit between the layers. Serve in wedge-shaped pieces with 
plain or whipped cream and more fruit over the top. A few berries may be 
folded lightly into this batter, baked in a sheet or as muffins, and served with 
cream and sugar as a dessert.—Mrs. T. R. L., 


This is the second recipe we suggest for Our Successful Farming Cook Book. 
Clip and paste on the blank page in Chapter 4, with other cakes. 


\{ cupful of butter 
\ cupful of sugar 
1 beaten egg 


Michigan. 








spoonful of sugar has been added. Sprin- 
kle with pepper, cover lightly, and place 
in a moderate oven of 350 degrees for 
2% hours. This is very good served with 
cornbread and is also an economical 
dish for community gatherings.—Miss 


H. O. O., North Dakota. 


Cream Salad Dressing 


(An easy uncooked dressing) 

1 cupful of thick freshly 1 teaspoonful of salt 

soured cream ji coe of sugar 
\% cupful of vinegar 

Mix the above ingredients until the 
salt and sugar are dissolved. Serve cold 
over lettuce to which a few chopped 
onions and radishes have been added 
or over plain cabbage salad or sliced 
fresh cucumbers. Dashes of paprika may 
add color to the salad.—Mrs. W. W. B., 
South Dakota. 


Delaine Cake 


(A fine-textured whitecake) 


1 cupful of butter 

2 cupfuls of sugar 

1 teaspoonful of vanilla 

1 cuptul of mi 

3% cupfuls of cake flour 

3 a same of S. A. S. -phosphate baking powder, 


5 x. Se of tartrate or calcium phosphate 
baking powder 

\%{ teaspoonful of salt 

8 egg whites beaten stiff 


Cream the butter and sugar together. 
Add the vanilla, then the milk alter- 
nately with the flour which has been 
sifted with the baking powder and salt. 
Mix until smooth, then fold in the stiffly 
beaten egg whites. Place the batter in 3 
or 4 greased and floured layer cakepans 
and bake in a moderate oven of 350 de- 
grees for about 20 to 25 minutes. Cool 
and put the layers together with 

Butrer Fi.iinc 


8 egg yolks \% cupful of butter 


1 cupful of sugar : 1 teaspoonful of vanilla 
\ cupful of grape juice 1 cupful of chopped nut- 
or orange juice meats 


2 cupfuls of coconut 

Beat the egg yolks, add the sugar, 
grape juice, and butter and cook in a 
double boiler until thick. Remove from 
the fire and add the vanilla, nutmeats, 
and coconut. Cook and spread between 
the layers. Cover the cake with boiled 
icing.—Mrs. H. E. C., Nebraska. 


Summer Vegetable Salad 


(Serves 8 ro 10) 


Shred or chop 3 medium-sized raw 
carrots and moisten with French dress 
ing to which a bit of grated onion or a 
tiny sliver of garlic has been added. Let 
stand about 30 minutes before serving. 
Chop enough cooked beets to measure 2 
cupfuls and moisten these also with the 
French dressing to which 14 teaspoonful 
of ground cloves and 1 tablespoonful of 
sugar has been added. Let stand about 
30 minutes. When ready to serve, mix 
2 cupfuls of cooked peas with mayon- 
naise. Arrange the salad on individual 
plates covered with lettuce or young 
tender spinach. Make a border of the 
shredded carrots on the outer edge, next 
a border of peas, and place the chopped 
beets in the center. Top with a slice 
of hard-cooked egg and serve at once.— 
Miss N. C. S., Wisconsin. 


Chicken Mousse Loaf 


2 tablespoonfuls of gelatine (unflavored) 

¥% cupful of cold chicken broth or water 

2 eos of a chicken broth 

5 beaten yolks 

2 cupials of round cooked chicken or veal 

2 colinmbeate Is of minced pimento or green pepp¢ 
\% cupful of finely diced ce — (may be omitted 
1 cupful of whipping cream 

Salt and paprika to taste 


Soak the gelatine in the cold broth or 
water for 5 minutes. Add the boiling 
broth gradually to the beaten egg yolks 
and stir until smooth. Cook over hot 
water until slightly thickened then add 
to the soaked gelatine and mix thoroly. 
Add the ground chicken, pimentos, and 
celery. W hen cool and beginning to stiff 
en, fold in the cream whipped stiff. 
Season to taste with salt and paprika 
and pour into a loaf pan to mold. Chi 
until firm and serve in slices.—Miss M 


R., Texas. 





——— — 


Our readers’ recipes are better every 
month. Have you sent one 
family enjoys most? Remember one 
dollar is paid for each recipe printed. 
—Editors. 
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t the first sign of trouble . . 


LISTERINE . . instantly 


HENEVER the flesh is broken by a scratch, 
cut, sting, or burn, douse on full strength 
Listerine immediately. 

This pleasant precaution may spare you serious 
trouble. For when the flesh is broken, dangerous 
disease germs enter the wound. Unchecked, they 
may cause serious infection. 

Listerine combats infection because when used 
full strength it kills germs in 15 seconds. Even 
the virulent Staphylococcus Aureus (pus germ) 
and Bacillus Typhosus (typhoid germ) are killed 


by it, in counts ranging up to 200,000,000. 

Possessing this amazing germicidal power, Lis- 
terine is nevertheless a safe, non-poisonous, and 
pleasant germicide to use. It soothes the painful 
areas, and heals the tissue. 

Keep a bottle always handy in your bathroom 
cabinet and in case of accident, use it freely. If 
the wound looks dangerous call your physician. 
He is your best friend in time of trouble. Lambert 
Pharmacal Company, St. Louis, Missouri, 
U.S. A. 


Soothes, heals, combats infection 
KILLS GERMS IN 15 SECONDS 


(fastest killing time accurately recorded by science) 





See Advertising Index, page 53 
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A Corner for the Little Folks 


Oliver Onion 


Everysopy laughed at Oliver 
Onion because he wore so many coats. 

To be sure, none of them were very 
heavy, but wearing one after another, 
layer upon layer, made him look round 
and plump indeed. 

One morning he started out to play 
with Nimble-heels, the rabbit. Up the 
hill he went with-his funny little rolling 
gait, but when he reached the house he 
found no one at home. 

A freshly nibbled carrot lay on the 
porch, but no little friend came out to 
welcome him. 

“Now that is strange,” said Oliver, 
picking up the carrot. “It is not like 
Nimble-heels to waste a lot of good vita- 
mins like this, and besides, he always 
keeps the front door open. There is 
trouble somewhere.” 

So he toddled around to the back door 
and knocked loudly, but no one an- 
swered. 

“Now I know there is something 
wrong,” said Oliver, “and perhaps I came 
just in time.’ 

He was about to sit down on the steps 
and think it over when he heard a scared 
little voice whisper, “Oliver!” 

“Why, hello!” he answered, looking 
quickly around. “Where in the world 
are you, Nimble-heels?” 

“Right here!” called a weak little 
voice. And then a wiggly pink nose 
poked itself thru a crack in the window. 

““My goodness, what is the matter?” 
asked Oliver. 

“Sh! Be quiet!” warned Nimble- 
heels. The ferret is around here some- 
where. You must run for help, or I shall 
be eaten.” 

“Run for help!” scoffed Oliver Onion. 
“And who knows what might happen 
before I got back? I’ll attend to this 
matter myself.” 

Now Oliver Onion is very smart. Oh, 
most extraordinarily smart. And it 
wasn’t any time at all until he knew 
just what he was going to do. 

“Where is this ferret fellow?” he 
asked briskly, undoing the top button 
of his first waistcoat. 

“He’s hiding until he sees me come 
out,” answered Nimble-heels, “and if I 
don’t come out, he’ll come in. Make no 
mistake about that.” And the little 
rabbit heaved a woeful sigh. 

“Now don’t be frightened, Nimble- 
heels,” Oliver said. “ You know I’m very 
strong. Take your nose away from that 
crack and put your eye there instead, 
and you'll see some fun.’ 

He had hardly finished speaking when 
there was a rustling in the underbrush 
and Slimsy, the ferret, came slithering 
aiong. 


““Good 


Mr. 


“and 


said 
you 


Ferret,” 
how are 


morning, 
Oliver pleasantly, 
today ange 

The ferret turned around and showed 
his teeth. “If you are so anxious to 
know how I am today,” he snapped, I'll 
tell you. I’m hungry. And I have come 
to catch the rabbit for my breakfast.” 

When Nimble-heels heard that, he 
shivered until the windows rattled. But 
Oliver put his lips to the crack and said 
SuccESSsFUL 
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I HAVE so many Garden 
Friends 
I play with them each day 
I call them all by name, you 
know 
It’s much more fun this 






something that made the little rabbit 
stop shivering 2* once. 

The ferret was so busy trying to poke 
his way into the snug little house that 
he didn’t know what was going on be- 
hind him. But Nimble-heels knew, and 
the windows rattled again, but this time 
it was because the little rabbit laughed 
so hard. 

“Goodness!” growled the ferret, 
reaching in his breast-pocket for his 
handkerchief, “I wonder what makes 
my eyes so full of tears this morning!” 
And he wiped them away until his 
handkerchief was wringing wet. 





CONTEST WINNERS 

At last we can tell you who are 
the winners among the 997 boys 
and girls who sent in stories for 
the rabbit contest which we told 
you about in the April issue of 
Successful Farming! 

The first prize was announced 
as $1 and the second prize 50 cents, 
but because so many of you sent in 
such good stories we have decided 
to give four prizes—$2, $1.50, $1, 
and $50 cents. 

Mary Louise Snyder of West 
Virginia, age 7 years, gets the $2 
prize; Donald Peterson of Iowa, 
9g years of age, gets the second 
prize; June “Johnson of North 
Dakota, 11 years old, gets third 
prize; and Doris Gerivche of Iowa, 
age 12, gets fourth prize. 

And to all the rest of you—993 
of you—we offer a big THANK 
you for your interesting letters 
and stories. 











Still they kept dripping, and he had 
to use his little shirt-tail to soak them 
up. 

Faster and faster they came until 
they lay in puddle at his feet. And he 
howled, “Oh, dear! I must be turning 
into a lake!” 

But he never looked around until he 
heard a little giggle. Then he saw some- 
thing that simply made him shriek. 

For there stood Oliver Onion peeling 
off one coat after another. And the more 
coats he took off, the more tears the 
ferret cried. And the more tears the 
ferret cried, the bigger grew the puddle 
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There’s Sally Squash and Benny 
Bean 
And many others too 
And if you look real hard you'll 
see 
I’ve drawn them here for 
you. 
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until finally it swept him off his feet 
and carried him down the mountain 
The next day everybody wondered 
why Oliver Onion was so much smaller, 
But no one knew except his mother a 
Nimble-heels, and they wouldn’t tell. 


E. L. H. 


The Tumble 
Now Bimbely-Bumble 


tumble, 
And didn’t know how he could stop. 
He twisted and rumbled and squirm: 
and he scrumbled, 
As tho he were only a top. 


had started 


It is too absurd to think he demurred 
When he slipped on the top of a h 
Because he had only to play rolly-poll; 

And know he had taken a spill. 
He landed all scruffy, this round littl 
puppy, 
And wondered what started it all. 
“Woof woof,” he then spattered, as th: 
it all mattered, 
“T don’t like to play rubber ball.” 
—H, M. 


Bob Hoppety 


Eacu boy and girl should know Bol 
Hoppety! He is the liveliest little fellow 
you ever saw. He will leap all the wa 
down a tilted board, merrily turning 
end over end in frisky somersaults. You 
can easily make Bob. 

First of all you will need an empt 
round box, such as mother’s hair} 
box. Take out the ends, and with yarn 
sew into the bottom a round piece of 
cloth which is a little longer om the 
end of the box. As you sew in the clot! 

take tiny pleats to make it fit. Now cover 
the box neatly with plain wrappi 
paper and draw Bob on the side. Yarn 
will make delightful hair for the young 
man. A red diamond shape forms 
mouth, and a black crayon makes ! 
big, dark eyes. 

Before sewing on Bob’s cap, which is 
another round piece of cloth exact 
like the one you — in the bott 
choose the largest marble you have, 
a round pebble, and drop it inside 
box. Gather the cap in place and Bob 
ready to hop along. 

Of course you will want to give th 
little fellow arms so tack paper | t 
his sides with paper fasteners.—E. 
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POWER 
LOSSES 


Profit thieves of 
power farming! 


Power losses are the profit thieves that sneak 
in when you are not watching. They increase 
your fuel and oil costs and add to your repair 
costs. Study the Mobiloil “Idea-Sheet’’ below, 
You can run power losses out and keep 
them out. 





Cutting power losses with lubrication 


MOBILGREASE: In addition to giving your 
implements good care, see that they get regular, 
daily applications of Mobilgrease. Mobilgrease 
is for all bearings equipped with pressure fit- 
tings. It distributes thoroughly to every friction 
point and sticks there. Will not squeeze out. 
Rain will not wash it off. Mobilgrease lasts longer—and you 
need to use only half as much. 


VOCO WHEEL BEARING GREASE: A 
heavy, ropy grease for all kinds of grease 
cups on all implements. It resists high tein- 
peratures. Will not cake or harden on the 
bearings. It sticks to the bearings and resists 
leakage. 





MOBILOIL: Consult the complete Mobiloil Chart at your 
dealer’s for the proper grade of Mobiloil for your particular 
tractor. Mobiloil is a fighting oil. It stands up to the long heavy 
— grind of plowing, disking and cultivating. It 
protects bearings and pistons from wear. 
Mobiloil provides a perfect seal, preventing 
blow-by and helping prevent power losses. 

In the rear end, Mobiloil helps prevent the 
transmission from stealing the power which 
should go to the implement behind. It helps 
give your tractor pep and power. It protects 
gears from costly wear, 





Mobiloil stands u 


because it is Made-- not Found 


VACUUM OIL COMPANY 


See Advertising Index, page 53 
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Watch out for power losses in such imple- 
ments as combines, mowers and threshers. 


Reducing Power Losses 


There are many kinds of power losses. You must 
constantly be on the watch to catch them. In 
plowing, you may be getting excess fuel and oil 
costs because your plows are dull and dirty. 


On such implements as drills, hay balers, com- 
bines, hay loaders, listers and manure spreaders, 
carrying open chains and gears, power losses are 
caused by collections of dirt and rust. And then 
come repair expenses. Clean the chains and open 
gears every few days with a stiff brush and kero- 
sene. Then brush on Mobilgrease. 


Watch your lubrication carefully. On disk 
plows, see that the bearings get a daily supply of 
Mobilgrease. Brush Mobilgrease lightly on open 
gears and chains. To do a good job of lubricating, 
you need two greases—Mobilgrease for your 
grease gun and Voco Wheel Bearing Grease for 
grease cups. 

On your tractor, watch the transmission. It 
may be stealing power from a smooth operating 
engine—power that should be delivered to the 
drive wheels. See that transmission is drained 
and flushed every 500 or 600 hours, according to 
recommendations in the manufacturer’s instruc- 
tion book. Then, see the Mobiloil Chart for the 
correct grade of Mobiloil for the transmission 
of your particular tractor. 
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Tax Problem Attacked on a Wide Front 


amendment would provide exemptions 
as a replacement tax on tangible prop- 
erty, and would specify how the funds 
should be distributed. It will come be- 
fore the voters at the general election in 
1932. 


Miynesora considered discontinu- 
ing the practice of basing county officials’ 
salaries on assessed property valuation, 
since this invariably tends to arbitrarily 
increase the actual value of taxable 
property within the county in which 
such salaries are paid. 

A brief glance at other states discloses 
a muddled condition of tax affairs, 
which the future may safely be relied 
upon to clear up. For the people are 
aroused on this issue, as never before, 
and they are keeping books on pledges 
unfulfilled and promises un- 
kept. In South Dakota, the 
lower house of the legislature 

was responsible for the defeat 
of the income tax. But the 
fight is by no means ended. 
The Farm Bureau proposes to 
continue to lead the move- 
ment. 

“Our county bureaus have 
found that farm lands are 
assessed out of proportion to 
actual value,” says George B. 
Kennard, secretary - treasurer 
of the South Dakota Farm Bu- 
reau. “In one case 26 farms 
were assessed at 140 percent of 
what they actually sold for. 
Two business stocks in a large 
town in the same county, val- 
ued at $10,000 and $25,000, 
were assessed at 33 percent of their 
actual value.” 

The Missouri legislature at its session 
this year passed an income tax law 
which will provide more than $5,250,000 
in additional state revenue. Schools will 
get the major portion of the new funds. 
This is probably the outstanding piece 
of tax legislation passed in the country 
this year. To make it more remarkable, 
a Republican governor closely allied 
with large business interests, and a 
Democratic legislature, largely rural, 
put it thru. 

In Nebraska an income tax bill was 
introduced at the 1931 session of the 
legislature. So, also, was a bill providing 
for an increase in the gasoline tax from 
4 cents to 5. William H. Smith, state tax 
commissioner, wrote: 

Do not consider that either of these 
measures has much chance of passing. 
A bill was introduced for an exemption 
of the gasoline tax on gas used in farm 
tractors. This measure was defeated in 
the house, because other activities 
claimed they were as much entitled to 
exemption as were farmers. As an illus- 
tration, it was proposed that trucks and 
delivery wagons used only on the streets 
of Omaha and Lincoln should have the 
same exemption also. Under our present 
law, the profits of the gasoline tax must 
be used ja country roads and no part of 
it may be used in paving city streets.” 

The Illinois State Tax Commission 
has recommended a state income tax 
Farmino, July, 
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and the powerful Illinois Agricultural 
Association 1s sponsoring such a bill, 
with excellent backing by county farm 
bureaus. The tax commission urges 
amendments to the state constitution 
so that the entire taxation system may 
be changed. It denounces the property 
tax as “a false test or measure of the 
ability of taxpayers to contribute to the 
support of their government.” 

The commission urges that assess- 
ments be put on a full-value basis; that 
the township assessor system be abol- 
ished and a county assessment system 
substituted, the county assessors to hold 
office for a long tenure; that there be a 
tax upon incomes as quickly as possible. 
It calls for a revision of the revenue arti- 
cle of the state constitution. “The legis- 


lature should be enabled to adopt, in its 





discretion,” it says, in its report, “such 
measures as the classified property tax, 
the low-rate tax on intangibles, the in- 
come tax, and similar measures without 
the necessity of further constitutional! 
amendment.” Illinois is one of the states 
upon which the eyes of those interested 
in taxation reforms will be focused the 
most in the next few years. 


In INDIANA, an income tax bill was 
passed by the legislature, but some ir- 
regularities were pointed out, at the 
last, and Governor Leslie vetoed the bill. 
Philip Zoercher, of the State Board of 
Tax Commissioners, makes this com- 
ment: “ There were several tax measures 
introduced in the legislature, which 
would have given relief had they been 
passed. One provided for a better meth- 
od for taxing intangibles, which, accord- 
ing to my belief, would have added 
about one billion dollars, and thereby 
would have been a great help to the 
farmers, but it failed to pass the house. 

“Another provided for increasing the 
power of the State Tax Board, so that 
it would have been enabled to issue 
equalization orders affecting a unit 
smaller than a county and also affecting 
real estate every year, the same as per- 
sonal property. Had the bill become a 
law, farm values could have been re- 
duced this year, where conditions justi- 
fied such reductions. The total amount 
of taxes payable this year will be about 
$5,000, 000 less than last year, due to the 
taxpayers’ right to appeal ‘levies and 








[ Continued from page 1) 





bond issues and thru the activities 
the fieldmen of the Taxpayers’ Assoc 
tion.” 

Quincy A. Davis, vice-chairman of t 
Tax Commission of Ohio, report 
“Ohio is unlike a great many ot 
states, being agricultural and indust1 
to a marked degree. However, the | 
dominating thought and the gen 
tendency of those interested in qi 
tions of taxation turned toward the ta 
tion, under classification, of intang: 
wealth, which has escaped taxatior 


” 


many years. 


Ir SHOULD be added that Ohio 
made great headway by the adoptior 
amendments to the state constitutio: 
one of which provides to change the 

of taxation so as to classify prope 
and make it pay according 
what it can best stand. 

Wisconsin has had an 
come tax for several y: 
Governor Philip LaFoll 
recommended increases: 
that all dividends, from w! 
ever source derived, be ta» 

In his address to the iewi 
ture he said: “We still 
from 65 to 70 percent of all t 
revenue of state and local g 
ernment from taxes upon t 
gible property. Seventy | 
cent of this property is held | 
farmers and home owners. Th: 
property tax falls as heavy 
upon the man who is burder 
with debt as upon the n 
whose property is free fron 
cumbrance.”’ 

The Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States has begun an intensiv: 
fight for reduction of state taxes and 
expenditures by state and local govern 
ments. It is perfecting an organizatior 
to conduct a campign toward that er 

“Wild oats planted during the past 
10 years, in the field of yom Board tal 
expenditures, now are producing 
bumper crop of fiscal troubles,” declares 
the committee of the Chamber which 
has been investigating tax matters. c 

An awakened interest among busines 
men concerning these problems was in- 
stanced in the work of the governor's 
advisory council in Michigan, which | 
credited with aiding in the reducti 
of that state’s expenditures by seve! 
million dollars. 

Massachusetts has created a new 
Board of Tax Appeal, which sits as : 
court, examines witnesses, subpoena 
the production of tax returns, and re! 
ders decisions in writing. The court ais 
has the power to recommend changes 
tax laws and methods. 


So THE list of states might be call: 
A deadlock in some, a disappointm 

in several, progress in a few. But the 
movement to clear up the tax situat! 
and to insure fairness and justice c: 
not be urges. There are ialiee 
plenty and, far more important, 1 
vidual » agg om are organizing * 
lief, with a determination which | 
fair to make them minutemen in chien y 
struggle for economic freedom. 
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NEW IDEA offers 
1?3Q00%" in Prizes 


for Corn Farmers 





——N Ew IDE A 


> 





NEW IDEA 267 
Corn Picker 


Needed THIS Year 
More than Ever Before 


TART hand picking too early and the corn 

is not mature. Start it too late and bad 
weather catches you. Hire extra hands and 
you have the trouble and expense of board- 
ing them — and even the best hand pickers 
lose a lot of corn. This year try a better way 
—cheaper, quicker, easier. Let the corn ripen. 
Then put a NEW IDEA Two-Row Picker on 
the job. Plenty of time to finish. The NEW 
IDEA covers 12 to 18 acresaday. Gets every 
ear on the stalk, even the nubbins. Cuts har- 
vesting costs to the bone. The outstanding 
picker success; proved on thousands of farms. 
Any two-plow tractor will handle it. 


See your NEW IDEA Dealer or write us direct. 








The Judges of this contest will be the Hon. Arthur Capper, 
U. S. Senator from Kansas, Publisher of the Capper Publica- 
tions; Ex-Gov. Samuel R. McKelvie, Member Federal Farm 
Board, Publisher of the Nebraska Farmer; Mr. John P. Wal- 
lace, Publisher of Wallace’s Farmer. Prizes will be awarded 
within thirty days after close of contest. 


There is nothing elaborate or difficult about this contest. A little care- 
ful thinking, a few minutes time — and you 


may win one of these many prizes. Any Corn Contest 
Farmer is eligible to compete. The rules are 
simple and easy to follow. All information Closes at 


needed will be furnished upon request. It 
costs nothing to enter your name. Mail us the 
coupon at once. 


Midnight 
Aug. 15, 1931 











The New Idea Spreader Company 


Spreaders, Corn Pickers, Transplanters, Husker-Shredders, All-Steel Harvest 
Wagons, Lime Spreaders, Portable and Bucket Elevators, Hand and Power 
Corn Shellers, Hay Loaders, Side Delivery Rakes, Gasoline Engines. 


Coldwater, Ohio 









Sandwich, Illinois 


Every Co 


uadelatebetetatameereceereteetetatar 


FIRST PRIZE 
*1000“CASH e 


EVENTY-FIVE PRIZES — cash and machinery to the 
value of over $5000.00—to be awarded to Corn Farm- 
ers before this year’s crop is harvested! The condi- 

tions are simple; the prizes easy to secure. 
have to be a Champion corn grower or a Master Farmer 
to win. Any farmer who raises corn regularly is eligible. 
Every contestant will be rewarded. 


You don’t 


75 PRIZES — Cash and 
Merchandise Easy to Win 


Here are the Prizes:—1st, $1000.00 CASH. 2nd 
and 3rd, each one a NEW IDEA Two-Row 
Corn Picker. 4th, NEW IDEA Spreader with 
Lime Attachment. 5th, NEW IDEA Spreader 
with Feed-Safety. 6th and 7th, each one NEW 
IDEA Spreader. 8th, 9th, 10th and 11th, each 
one NEW IDEA Easyway Hay Loader. 12th, 
13th, 14th and 15th, each one NEW IDEA 
Hay Rake. 16th, 17th, 18th and 19th, each 
one NEW IDEA All-Steel Harvest Wagon. 20th, 
21st, 22nd and 23rd, each one NEW IDEA 
Vari-Speed Engine. 24th, 25th, 26th and 27th, 
each one NEW IDEA Two-Hole Corn Sheller. 
28th to 40th inclusive, each one NEW IDEA 
One-Hole Corn Sheller. 41st to 75th inclusive, 
each $5.00 Cash. The whole prize list — cash 
and merchandise — amounts to $5004.50. 





(i— 


u ill he Re u arded 


This contest puts you under no obligations. You 
do not have to buy or sell anything nor own any 
NEW IDEA Farm Equipment in order to win. 
Just fill out the coupon and get the simple de- 
tails. Follow the rules and whether you win a 
prize or not, you will receive a Special Certifi- 
cate of real value to you. 


Mail This Entry Coupon Today! 


ntestant 


The New Idea Spreader Company, 


Coldwater, Ohio. 
Enter my name in your Corn Farmers’ Prize Contest 
and send me full particulars at once. 

Name 

Address " 

Farm Located 

in (State) (County) — 

Size of Average Acres 

Farm _in Comm a 


See Advertising Index, page 53 
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MEN WHO KNOW STEEL PREFER THE VALET 
—-MEN WHO KNOW FACES PRESCRIBE IT 
































better result. 


NE hit after another is 

scored when sights are 
trained with mathematical 
exactness. In gunnery—as in 
other important endeavors 
—better results reward 
precision. The newValet blade 
—designed solely for the Valet 
AutoStrop Razor—is built to 
almost incredible standards of 
excellence. That’s why it is 
prescribed by dermatologists 
—preferred by metallurgists. 
Learn what a difference 
precision manufacture can 
make. Shave with an edge 
that soothes the skin—helps 
you keep your face young. 























The new blade can be identified by the 
word “Valet” cut through the steel. 


RAZORS AND BLADES 


SuccessFruL Farmine, July, 7937 




















Cool, Colorful, Comfortable 


No. 3/56. Here is the ideal frock 
to go traveling. For train or motor 
there could be nothing more appro- 
priate than this design made of 
printed silk with plain jacket. 
Dainty organdie collars and cuffs 
which are attached to the dress 
complete the costume. Designed 
for sizes 16 to 20 years and 32 to 38 
inches bust measure. 



























No. 376. When mastering 
household duties or serving 
light refreshments at home 
every hostess wants a dainty, 
cool frock. A dotted cotton 
voile answers this purpose com- 
pletely. Colors of the frock 
may be repeated in the trim- 
ming around the sleeves and 
neck. If preferred hemstitching 
may be substituted. This is de- No. 3156 
signed for sizes 32 to 44 inches 
bust measure. 


cool and may be chosen in su 


inches bust measure. 


No. 4/1. This is the season for an all-occasion wrap. The wrap is 
presented in two different styles below and may be used for many dif- 
ferent materials. Shantung, silk crepe, light-weight wool, velvet, and 
velveteen are all suitable materials. A loose cape coat may have a tie 
collar as in the figure on the left. For those who do not care for the collar 
a belt may be stitched at the back of the coat and tied around the waist. 
This very simple wrap could be made easily by the most amateur seam- 
stress. 


Simplicity is the secret of 
the designs chosen for this 
month. July is no time to 
fret over clothes since vaca- 
tions and fine times are fol- 

\ lowing the hands of the 
clock. Try these cool, com- 
fortable designs. You will 
enjoy not only making them 
but the satisfaction of being 
prepared for summer. 









No. 392. Printed linens adc 
dignity to every wardrobe. Hand. 
kerchief linen is always fresh and 


» 








Patterns may be secured from the Pattern Department, Successful Farming, 
Des Moines, Iowa, at 12 cents each 
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a variety of colors. If for any 
reason other materials are pre- 
ferred this design is adaptable to 
many. This is a youthful mod 
which is very suitable for small 
women and girls. Designed fo 
sizes 16 to 20 years and 32 to 36 
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Skins That Are 
A-Peeling 


| SIMPLY must give you beauty seek- 
ers a bit of hot weather advice. This, 
like all other advice, is free! 

When you are enjoying these lovely 
summer days, jumping gayly into the 





- to run into town to a party, dashing | 


out in the garden for a hatful of peas for 
dinner, or taking “time out” to clip the 
sweet peas along the fence—are you 
remembering what to do to keep your 
skin from harm? 

Summer is here. Winds will blow; 
suns will shine; and so—alas—will 
cheeks and noses. You know how that 

ks with light summer dresses. No, 
you cannot be dainty or comfortable 
with skin that is a-peeling. You will 
want yours to be appealing. 

Summertime isa delightful time, full of 
out-of-door joys. It brings a content- 

ent and’a feeling of wellbeing that 
none of us must miss. But we must be 

reful of our complexions. 

“E irst, the hats are “right” for summer 
his year. Brims of all sizes may be had. 
And you will be able to choose one with 
a brim which will be becoming to your 
face. That will be one way you can avoid 
Old Man Sunshine’s bad effects on your 
skin. Then, you will have to be careful 
to protect your skin from wind as well 
as sun. Wind brings out freckles and 
deepens tan. An even, smooth tan over 
a clear skin is very attractive. But this 
summer, with dresses making us look so 
feminine, tan is not in such good favor. 

lelicate film of an almond lotion or a 
good foundation cream will stand be- 
tween you and the weather. You won’t 
mind that, will you? 


Anp now, I have a word for you poor 
dears who write me by the hundreds 
and say, “My freckles are the bane of 
my life. What shall 1 do?” I hope you 
won’t scold me when I say, first of all, 
“Don’t worry about them.” 

You see, it is like this. The world is 
| of people who must all be different, 
‘ording to nature’s plan. Different 

ple, even if their difference is a 
matter of a delicate sprinkling of freckles 
over their faces, are interesting. There 

many people who find freckles 
harming, rather than otherwise. 

Of course, if you freckle terribly, 
it’s another story. You will find pro- 
tective lotions helpfvl, and there are 
some freckle bleaches 
wisely, will be helpfui. But while you 
are using a bleach, sunshine will cause 
you to freckle more readily. Remember 
to wear a brimmed hat. 

Sunburn is the red-haired person’s 
bugaboo and the original skin peeler. 
Besides, it is really dangerous, if it is a 
severe case. You won’t go swimming in 
the heat of the day, of course. You will 
ir a hat while cutting those posies. 
1 you will always use cold cream or 
ndation cream as a protector. The 
nce of prevention is worth a quart of 
sunburn salve! 

But I do have an excellent homemade 
burn remedy and a freckle cream 
ch I know you would love. Send a 
iped, self-addressed envelope to 
ry Joan in care of Successful Farming 
s Moines, Iowa. I would be glad to 
1 it to you free of charge. 
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Mrs. Charles M. Ludlow 


TELLS HOW TO KEEP WITHIN 
A FARM WIFE’S BUDGET 








Mrs. Ludlow’s house at Albion, 
Michigan, where she leads in 
community activities. She organ- 
ized the first Home Economics 
Group in her region. 


(Right) Gathering the sap at 
maple sugar time. Mrs. Ludlow’s 
busy days include taking care of a 
family of 5 as well as helping to 
run afarm. 





Many other noted women follow this rule 


ERE isMrs.CharlesM.Ludlow’s 
H recipe for keeping within a 
farm wife’s limited budget—and so 
many other farm women agree: 

“One of my greatest helps in econ- 
omy is Lux because it keeps clothes 
new such a long time. 

“Farm women nowadays wear pretty 
rayon and silk underthings, all sorts of 
bright colored frocks and dainty collars 
and cuffs on dark things. These aren’t 
extravagant if you use Lux, because with 





Duplicate patch- 
work sample washed 
5 times in Lux. No 
fading—no yellow- 
ing. Lovely as new! 


Sample of patch- 
work quilt washed 5 
times in ordinary 
soap. Streaked and 
faded. 


Lux the colors won’t fade and the deli- 
cate materials won’t suffer from washing. 
Here’s one of my own dresses—green 
silk—just Luxed. You can see it looks 
new! And my husband’s colored shirts! 
Lux keeps them new a long time. 


“It’s particularly important to take care 
in washing woolens. You should see the 
full, soft fluffiness of my blankets after 
Luxing. 

“And the wool shirts the men wear in 
the fields—what a nuisance they were to 
launder! Every time they were washed 
they grew stiffer and scratchier. Finally 
I used Lux. Now the men are happy be- 
cause the nice woolen material is soft as 
new after being washed with Lux. I think 
they really last twice as long, too!” 


<<« Making these handsome patchwork 
quilts is Mrs. Ludlow’s special hobby. Lux 
keeps these treasures perfectly beautiful. 







If it’s safe 
in water, 
it’s just 
as safe 


See Advertising 
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THE most wonderful thing in 
this world is to have 
A friend, who you know 
understands 
Who shows it in eyes and who 
lists it in voice 
Who throbs it in grasp of 
his hand. 
—Carleton Everett Knox. 


Our Girls’ 
Page 


Conducted by 
Julia Bourne 


“Mas JOHNSON, this is Alfred 
Bown.” Alfred was 13 then. He is 
now 50, but after all these years he 
blushes with mortification as he 
laughs and relates this incident. 
Why? Because he acknowledged 
this introduction by twisting | his 
cap in his fingers and saying, “All 
right.” 

Had Uncle Alfred been a 4-H club 
member, he would not have experi- 
enced this embarrassing incident, 
for in 4-H clubs we are taught so 
many things besides the main proj- 
ects! Among these are forms of eti- 
quette such as making and acknowl- 
edging introductions. Introductions, 
we have learned, should be simple 
and, above all, cordial. 

In introducing two girls the most 
simple and popular form is, “ Mary 
Adams, this is Betty May.” It is, 
however, just as correct to say, 
““Mary Adams, may I present Betty 
May,” or merely “‘Mary Adams, 
Betty May.” Avoid any partiality 
such as ‘““Mary Adams, this is my 
best friend, Betty May.” It is likely 
to make conditions rather strained. 

The name we mention first de- 
pends on whom we want to pay most 
respect to. Of course we would al- 
ways mention our mother’s name 
first, and altho authorities say that 
a man should always be presented to 
a lady, many young girls prefer to 
make exception to this by mention- 
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ing their father’s name first when 
introducing their girl friends to him. 

A girl’s name should come before 
a boy’s, as “Mary Adams, this is 
John Thompson.” When both per- 
sons are of the same sex the one of 
greatest rank is mentioned before 
the one of lesser rank and the older 
one before the younger one. In in- 
troducing your relatives, first make 
the relationship clear, and then give 
the names. 

Introductions at parties and 4-H 
club gatherings are quite another 
thing. Wouldn’t it be simple if one 
could say, ‘‘Mary Adams, these are 
the members of the Wide-Awake 
Canning Club?” 


Bur courtesy demands that she be 
introduced to each member; that is, 
if the gathering is small. She may 
be made acquainted in this manner, 
““Mary Adams, may I present Betty 





ANOTHER CONTEST 


This time it’s a picture contest 
—would you like to know more 
about it? Read on page 31 to 
find out. Here is a chance for 
you or your club or any group of 
girls to earn some money. Fifty 
dollars and twenty books will be 
given in prizes. 





“Mary Adams, this is Betty May,”’ 
young hostess as she introduced her two friends 








said the 


Blank, Louise Raschke, Julia Aus- 
tin, and Evelyn Raschke.” Pause 
between the names to allow Mary to 
recognize the club members. If the 
party is large, introduce her to sev- 
eral small groups. This makes it 
easier for both the guest and the 
hostess. 


Now, how should we acknowledge 
introductions? The customary reply 

“How do you do?” Smile and say 
this with a warmth and cordiality 
that will make people like you. Those 
first few words after an introduction 
often determines a person’s impre . 
sion of you. Do not use the “I am 
glad to meet you” phrase unless y 
are sincere and really have looked 
forward to meeting that particular 
person. Shaking hands after an in- 
troduction is a matter of choice with 
the girl. 

Sometimes we find that the intro- 
duction is followed by an uncomfort- 
able silence. In order that this will 
not occur, introduce a topic of inter- 
est to both persons that you have 
introduced. Avoid the weather, for 
it is a most uninteresting subject and 
does not easily lead to another, so 
the “uncomfortable silence” arises 
again. 

Introductions are not so difficult 
after all. Confidence, sincerity, and 
cordiality make them such delight- 
ful little [ Continued on page 3! 
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..- But when the 
Michigan State Fair judges gave me 10 
prizes including 8 firsts, for the ‘most 
delicious tasting jellies and jams we 
have ever tasted’ my two sisters begged 


for my secret . . . and here it is.’’ 


rE QO NLL 


MICHIGAN JELLY CHAMPION 


OU see, I always 
made my jellies so 
quickly that my _ two 
sisters, Mrs. M. I. Wick- 
wire and Miss Pearl E. 
Mills, simply couldn’t 
believe they were really 
as good as theirs. Jelly 
mh making always took them 
houvefersinueee§ about all day. And so 
and three children. they didn’t understand 
time to be cham. howI could makeareally 
pion jelly maker! good batch in the short 
time that I spent at it. But, as I told them 
ter my jellies took the 10 prizes at the 
igan State Fair Jelly Contest last 
tember, ‘the whole secret of perfect 
jelly is to use Certo and Certo recipes!’ 
course the first thing you notice about 
Certo is that with it you have to boil your 
juice only one minute. And right there is 
the jelly you get ts so much better tasting 
and more natural in color! 
u see, when you boil your mixture for 
linutes or so, as you do - old long- 
t way, much of the fresh, tasty, fruit 
r boils away. As a result the jelly 
y tastes flat and insipid. 
ow I can just hea r some of the women 
ing this saying, ‘my jelly tastes perfect. 
never insipid.’ Weil, all I have to say is 
I said the same thing too, before I 





1 Certo. And then the first time I _¥& 
ed Certo-made jelly I could hardly‘ 
ve my senses! It was just like tasting ' 


fresh fruit right off the vine! 

ly sisters are using Certo now. And they, 
myself, are getting the same wonderful 
Esa at jell y that takes only 10 or 12 
utes to make from the time they put 
r juice on to boil. 

id they’re saving money on their jelly, 
It’s surprising how much fruit juice 





s THEY SCOFFED 


a ...whenI entered my jellies 
at the MICHIGAN STATE FAIR! 


Although Mrs. Mills’ two sisters have both 
settled in Canada they often pay her 
visits at her Detroit home. All three 
are seen together in the kitchen, 


boils away by the old long-boil waygaia 


figure I get about half again more glg 
now. I’ve never written an advertig@ 
before and I guess I'll never write @i@ 
one. But if what I’ve said succeeds 
ting more women to use Certo, it will have 
been well worth the effort.” 

WHAT CERTO IS 
Mrs. Mills has told you how Certo gives 
better tasting jellies. But you may be ask- 
ing ‘Exactly what is Certo? Why does it 
perform such magic?”’ 
The famous Certo jelly expert, Eliz zabeth 
Palmer, explains it 1n this way. “Certo is 
fruit pectin, the substance in fruit juice that 
makes your jelly ‘jell.’ We extract it from 
pure fruit, refine it, concentrate it, and then 
bottle it. 
“‘Now those who still make jelly without 
Certo must boil down their fruit juice until 
whatever pectin it contains becomes con- 
centrated enough to make the mixture 
‘jell.”. This sometimes takes an hour. And, 
since every fruit contains adi iferent amount 
of a results are uncertain. 


“With Certo and the tested Certo recipes 
all this risk and bother are eliminated. You 
simply follow the recipes, adding Certo ex- 
actly as directed. Instantly the correct 


jams and jellies. 


NAME 
STREETW_W_ 
CitTt 





These are only three of the ten Certo- 
made jellies with which Mrs. Mills won 
prizes at the 1930 Michigan State Fair. 


amount of pectin is provided. Your jelly 
‘jells’ with scarcely one minute’s boiling. 
And, because noneof the fruit juice boilsaway, 
you often obtain half again more glasses. 
“Your jelly, too, will be better in color and 
flavor. With Certo, you see, you can always 
use the fully ripe fruit. And the flavor does 
not boil away. 

““Now remember in making jelly that every 
fruit is different. No single recipe can be 
made to fit them all. That is why we have 
developed de/inite, scientific recipes for each 
fruit. Ninety-three of them are included in 
a booklet under the Certo label.” 

Already more than 4,000,000 jelly makers 
are using these re —_ Wl ‘4° Certo for better, 
quicker jelly. Why not join them today? 
Certo is a Ee of Raed Foods Cor- 


poration. It is sold by your grocer. 
© 1931, G. F. Corp. 
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Secrets of Jam Cupboard 


FREE! Miss Palmer's new booklet “Sec f the J: oard”’ 
* contains many recipes for exquisite desserts and salads using 
Simply fill in and mail the coupon today. 


General Foods, Battle Creek, Michigan: (In Canada, address: General 
Foods, Ltd., Sterling 
Palmer's new booklet ‘ 
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PRINT NAME 


Tower, Toronto 2, Ont Please send me Miss 

‘Secrets of the Jam Cupboard" and her booklet 
—_—a STAT E___ 

AND ADDREsSs FILL IN COMPLETELY 


July, 1937, SuccessruL FARMING 
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By Laura Holmes 


a can be fascinating if we do a 
little planning in advance. A definite color scheme 
and certain related motifs do much to change a 
drab, ordinary bathroom into something quite gay 
and charming. Even if our fixtures and plumbing 
are a little out of date and rather exasperating at 
times, there are stiil certain features we can control. 

The chief among these features is color. Plan a 
color scheme that 1s lively but not so lively that it 
is confusing. Paint the walls in a plain color, per- 
haps with contrasting bands at the baseboard. 
Plan to have the patterns of your bathroom appear 
in the rug, towel ends, and perhaps in the window 
curtains. If your room is up to date with tiled floor 
and all modern equipment, you are fortunate. 
Nevertheless, these little additional touches will 
still enhance its beauty. 

The designs shown on this page suggest a color 
scheme to be used in the white bathroom. It is a 
blue, blue-green, and orange scheme with touches 
of green. The woodwork may be white, blue-green, 
or dull orange to harmonize with it. 

The tie-back curtains (to use if you have frosted 
window panes) are made of white voile. They are 
bound with scallops, 2 inches long and 114 inches 
deep, of royal blue voile or cotton. Dye this mate- 
rial if you cannot purchase it. The tie-backs are 
made of the same material. Anchors are trans- 
ferred to the voile by means of carbon and em- 
broidered in outline stitch in blue wool or mercer- 








From Drab to Gay and Charming 








ized cotton. Do not make the anchors too spindly 
and thin, even if it is necessary to double the out- 
line stitch. These curtains are very smart and 
nautical when finished. The scallops are cut double 
and stitched by machine. 

The guest towels also carry out the nautical 
illusion. They are made of dress linen, and are 
14 x 26 inches in length. The designs for the ends 
are cut out of various colored linens and appliqued 
in place. The side hems are cross-stitched in one 
of the design colors. 

In the towel showing the ship design, orange 
mercerized cotton in a simple outline is used for 
the mast of the ship. The main part of the towel is 
pale robin’s-egg blue with deeper blue ends. Along 
the design end we have deep greenish-blue waves 
on which rest three little white ships with sails. 
The bodies of the boats may be orange, if pre- 
ferred, with an orange mast. 

The fish towel design is pale orange linen, with 
one narrow scalloped end of yellow-green. The 
fishes, which are white with orange eyes and fins, 
swim around in green water, which has a yellow- 
green top with white caps. These designs are 
appliqued in place with tiny stitches and fine 
white thread. The edges are cross-stitched in 
green. 

The hooked rug or bath mat design is trans- 
ferred to burlap and may be stretched on your 
hooking frames, [Continued on next reading page 
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1%2-Ton 131-inch Stake Truck — Price complete with 
Chevrolet cab and body $710, dual wheels $25 extra. 
With 157’ wheelbase, $810. Dual wheels standard. 





FOR LOW FIRST-COST AND 
GREAT ECONOMY » » » 


Chevrolet six-cylinder trucks 


with Chevrolet-built bodies 


The economy of the Chevrolet six- 
cylinder truck begins with low first- 
cost. For you can buy a Chevrolet 
truck with a Chevrolet-built body at 
one of the lowest prices in the com- 
mercial car market. 


And this economy continues, day 
after day, throughout Chevrolet's 
long life. In fact, leading national 
organizations who use large fleets 
of trucks find that no truck of similar 
capacity gives a lower cost per mile 
than the six-cylinder Chevrolet. 


To drivers of Chevrolet sedan de- 
liveries, 20 miles to the gallon of 
gasoline is a common experience. 
Owners of the heavier 11-ton units 
report gasoline mileages that are 
equally impressive. And the engine, 


even after thousands of miles of 
service, is extremely economical in 
its oil consumption. 


Furthermore, it costs very little to 
keep Chevrolet trucks in good run- 
ning order. A large percentage of 
them have gone 20,000 miles or 
more without having their engines 
opened for major servicing. 


Today, farm owners, one after an- 
other, are changing over to Chev- 
rolet equipment. With Chevrolets 
on the job, they are enjoying the 
lowest transportation costs. And 
they are obtaining, in addition, 
higher speed, greater power and 
larger capacity—with better all- 
round performance! 





Name 


Chevrolet Motor Company, Dept. 26-C, 420 Milwaukee Ave., West, Detroit, Michigan 
Gentlemen—Please send me complete information about Chevrolet’s line of 
six-cylinder trucks with Chevrolet-built bodies. 





Address 
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HERE are three things to § The new improved Champions 
eet positive inyourpref- meet all needs of every engine. 
erence for the new and improved {| Champion superiority is tradi- 
Champion spark plugs: {) The en- tional and without penalty — not 
gineering brains of the world even the price penalty. © Install 
choose Champions. ( The motor- anew setof Champions in your car 
ists of the world give Champions and farm engines now—make every 
their overwhelming preference. engine a better performing engine. 


CHAMPION SPARK PLUG COMPANY, TOLEDO, OHIO; WINDSOR, ONTARIO 


/ Y NEW AND IMPROVED 
Change spark plugs every year ( A M P ] O N 
for better engine performance J 

& SPARK PLUGS 


SuccessFuL Farmino, July, 1937 

















From Drab to Gay 
and Charming 


[ Continued from page 28 | 


hooked in your lap, as it is rather 
small. Old silk stockings, dyed, make 
excellent hooking material, or wool or 
cotton of any description may be used. 
This makes a very attractive mat for a 
bathroom and it also finds a welcome 
corner in a child’s room, a stair landing, 
or in a small hall. 

The colors used in this round mat, 
working from the outside in are: royal 
or bright blue, white scallops and blue- 
green waves with small orange circles, 
and light blue-green center with three 
dark or royal blue rings. Sail boats are 
orange with white sails and orange 

asts, deep or royal blue water in the 
center, with one small white fish with 
green eyes and fins swimming around 
in it. 

Outline the designs in this rug in their 
own colors, and then fill in. Start at the 
center of the mat and gradually work 
out toward the edge. It is wise to allow 
s or 6 extra inches of burlap around the 
edge. Put in a temporary hem before 
you start hooking and later turn back 

burlap at the edge of the hooking 
and sew securely in place. 


Our Girls’ Page 


[ Continued from page 26 | 


“ceremonies,” and they play such an 
important part in making friendships 
that we should all learn “the etiquette 
of introduction.” 


[Amy Jean Holmblade, a 4-H club 
girl from Michigan, has written this 
story on introductions for us. Last 
year Amy was chosen state clothing 
champion out of 8,000 Michigan club 
girls. She has been in club work over six 


years.—Girl’s Page Editor.] 


The Picture Contest 


ALL you have to do to enter this ¢on- 
test is to send us a picture of any num- 
ber of girls engaged in some interesting 
activity which you think would interest 
other girls. You can enter this contest 
vidually or as an organized group, 
which you may have in your community. 
And as in all contests there must be 
rules so that everyone competes on the 
same basis. Here are ours: 
All pictures must be clear and in- 
teresting and must be accompanied by 
hort explanation of the subject. T here 
- so many things you could take pic- 
tures of—for instance, the stunt you are 
g to have at your next Farm Bureau 
ting, you and your sister working in 
your flower garden, the two girls in your 
club who showed the other girls how to 
refinish an old chair, and just lots of other 
things! Of course no one will want to 
| in a picture of a group of girls lined 
in a row having their “pictures 
ken,” as that wouldn’t tell an inter- 
ng story. 
2. A note must be sent with each 
ture telling whether the picture is 
entered individually or by an organized 
group of girls as typical of some of the 
gs they do. The same picture cannot 
submitted both for individual and 
prizes. Groups which enter pic- 


tures should do so under the name of 
either the president or secretary. 

All pictures must be in by Sep- 
tember I, 1931. 

The rules sound simple, don’t they? 
Perhaps you have already thought of an 
idea for your picture. We'll be expecting 
to hear from you soon. 

And now for the prizes. Twelve prizes 
will be given for groups submitting pic- 
tures: first, $10; second, $7.50; third, $5; 
fourth, $3; fifth, $2.50, and seven $1 
prizes. Ten booklets on “Folk Dances 
and How to Do Them” will be given for 
honorable mention. For individual prizes 
$5 will be given for the best picture sub- 
mitted, $2.50 for second, and seven $1 
prizes will be given. Ten Folk Dance 
booklets will also be given for honorable 
mentions. 

We cannot return pictures submitted 
in this contest. 





Successful Farming Services 


No. S-E-3, Colonial Playlet (4 cents) 
No. S-E-11, Program Pointers (2 cents) 
No. S-E-12, Harvest Haunts (2 cents) 
No. S-E-15, Appreciation of Outdoor 


World (2 cents) 

No. S-E-17, Vacation Trails for the Stay- 
at-Home (2 cents) 

o. S-E-19, Summertime Reading and 

Autumn Club Study (2 cents) 

No. S-E-20, Wedding Anniversary En- 
tertainment (2 cents) 

No. S-E-18, The English Garden Party 
2 cents) 

No. S-E-22, Parliamentary Pointers (2 





cents) 

No. S-E-23, Rural Recreations I—Fun 
for Clubs in Camp (2 cents) 

No. S-F-5, Time Table for Canning 
Fruits and Vegetables (2 cents) 

Favorite Recipes From the Canned Meat 
Contest (10 cents) 

Your Clothes If You Are Stout (10 cents) 

Clothes for Maternity Wear and the 
Layette (10 cents) 

The Farmhouse Keeps Pace (10 cents) 

Folk Dances and How to Do Them (15 
cents) 

Furnishing the Farm Home (15 cents) 

The Farmstead Landscaped (20 cents) 

New Barns From Old Ones (10 cents) 

Designs for Wooden Toys (3 cents) 

The Poultry Flock (10 cents) 

Our Babies (30 cents) 

The Growing Child (30 cents) 

Health Programs for Rural Groups (2 
cents) 

Meal Planning Chart (2 cents) 

Successful Salads (15 cents) 

We Bake Succersful Bread (15 cents) 

Yesterday’s Quilts in Homes of Today 
(15 cents) 

Community Club Stunts (6 cents) 

No. 105, Fairy Flower Hooked Rug Pat- 
tern (20 cents) 

No. 102, Round Hooked Rug Pattern (18 
cents) 

No. 103, Oval Hooked Rug Pattern (18 
cents) 

No. 101, Doormat Hooked Rug Pattern 
(15 cents) 

o. 122, Right Angles Quilting Pattern 

(20 cents) 

No. 127, Petal and Leaf Quilting Pattern 
(20 cents) 

No. 130, Snowflakes Quilting Pattern (20 
cents) 

No. 132, Five-Inch Border Quilting Pat- 
tern (20 cents) 

No. 124, Whirligig, Snow Crystal, and 
Oakleaf Quilting Patterns (20 cents) 

No. 119, Squares Quilting Pattern (20 
cent 

No. 117, Fan Borders Quilting Pattern 
(20 cents) 


No. 111, Roseleaf Quilting Pattern (20) 


ents) 

No. 114, Tyrrell Quilting Pattern (20 
cents) 

No. 108, Star and Circle Quilting Pattern 
(20 cents) 

No. 106, Big Feather Border Quilting 
Pattern (20 cents) 

Design for Fairy Flower Pillow (2 cents) 

Design for Cactus Pillow (2 cents) 

Four-H Club Caps (will offer in July and 
August) 

4-H Sampler Design (2 cents) 

Coverlet Pattern No. 1 (2 cents) 

Coverlet Pattern No. 2 (2 cents) 

Poultry Booklet Envelope 


AL L inquiries relating to any of our features, 

such as bome furnishings, foods, bealth, 
kitchen equipment, or poultry raising, will 
receive prompt aiteniion. 
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Enough Hires Extract to 
make 8 BOTTLES of de- 
licious HIRES ROOT 


BEER. Just mail the 
coupon below. 

















We invite you at our 


expense to try 


Hires Root Beer 


Tuis is our treat. We’ve found that it wins 
new friends for Hires Root Beer. 

May we send you a free trial bottle of 
Hires Extract—sufficient to make 8 pint 
bottles of Hires Root Beer? 

This trial will show you how easy it is to 
make delicious, refreshing Hires Root Beer 
at home—how to save money on beverages. 

You and your family will like the distine- 
tive, appealing flavor of Hires Root Beer— 
its refreshing, invigorating results, 

If the trial delights you and your family, 
then for 30c at all dealers you can buy a full- 
size bottle of Hires Extract—it makes 40 
bottles of Hires Root Beer, costing about 
1\4c per bottle, compared to what you usu- 
ally pay. 

Millions of families all over the Nation 
are enjoying this famous, thirst-quenching 
beverage, containing the juices of 16 roots, 
barks, berries and herbs—Nature’s invigor- 
ating and healthful ingredients. Absolutely 
pure—free from artificial color and flavor. 

Mail the coupon at once for free trial 
bottle of Hires Extract—or order a full-size 
30c bottle from your dealer today, 35c in 
Canada. 

At Fountains and from Hires Kegs, 
you can get Hires Root Beer by the 
glass, Also it comes already bottled. 








PLEASE PRINT NAME AND ADDRESS 


r > 
} Tue Cuarces E. Hires Company, I 
| Dept. M, Philadelphia, Pa (23-7) | 
} _ Please send me free sample of Hires Root ) 
} Beer Extract. 
Dy Pens kicawenidunewensene 
| 

| City.. ee ee | 
1 ! 


ee a 
Canadians may mail coupon to 
The Charles E. Hires Co., Litd., Toronto 
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BILLIE BURKE. As this recent photograph shows, the years have only increased her 
charm! She says: “Complexion beauty is so important! I use Lux Toilet Soap regularly.” 


lam 39 Vays 


BILLIE 


Famous stage Beauty 
declares no woman needs 
look her age 


REALLY am 39 years old!” says 
Billie Burke. “And I don’t see 
why any woman should look her age. 
*‘We on the stage, of course. must 
keep our youthful freshness. Youth 
wins and holds the public as nothing 
else can. 

“So one must be wise enough to 
keep this charm right through the 
years. To do this it is important 
above everything else to guard com- 
plexion beauty—keep one’s skin 


Lux Toilet 


BURKE 


temptingly fresh and smooth. 

“For years I have used Lux Toilet 
Soap regularly. It leaves my skin 
amazingly clear and soft.” 

At 39 Billie Burke has just signed 
up for a series of motion pictures in 
Hollywood! What a tribute to her 
youthful freshness! 

She will find the actresses there, 
like the stage stars, are devoted to 
Lux Toilet Soap. Actually 605 of 
the 613 important ones use this 
fragrant white soap to guard 
complexion beauty—regularly! 

Surely your skin should have the 
protection of this gentle, luxurious 
care! Order several cakes—today. 


Soap-— Of 





SUCCESSFUL 


FarmMinoG, July, 


1932 








| lead paint from toys and cribs, 





More Facts fer the 
Modern Homemaker 


[ Continued from page 16 


revelation is that it makes practically 
no difference whether beef for a stew 
is seared and then started cooking in 
hot water, or if it is simply placed i: 
cold water without searing. There was 
very little difference in cooking losses, 
regardless of the initial temperature.- 

K. L. Goeppinger. 


Summer Drafts 


An electric fan is a great source of 
comfort on a hot summer day and in 
our relief from the extreme temperatur: 
about us, we are apt to forget that ther: 
is danger i in exposure to a steady draft. 
The body is not capable of maintaining 
its normal temperature in the stead) 
draft produced by a fan that is of the 
nonoscillating type. If the fan oscillates, 
or if our work keeps us moving so that 
the draft is intermittent on the body, 
natural control of body temperature 
does not fail from fatigue.—K. L. Goep- 


pinger. 


Watermelon Vitamins 


Now that the season is upon us, we 
remember what the Bureau of Home 
Economics revealed about watermelons 
last summer: they are considered a 


| good source of vitamin C. What a com 


fort this reminder should be to worried 
mothers whose children have an insati- 
able appetite for watermelon which re 
duces their capacity for a balanced 
meal! 

Watercress is another vitamin food. 
Its leaves are rich in vitamins A and B, 
and they contain more vitamin E than 


| lettuce. As a form of roughage it is also 


valuable.—K. L. Goeppinger. 


Lead Poisoning 


Since children’s specialists have re- 
ported cases of lead poisoning in in 
fants, apparently caused from biting 
the 
Public Health Service warns parents 
and manufacturers to use paints free 
from leads. 

Another possible source of lead poi 
soning is old pewter. Pewter is an alloy 


| of lead and tin with copper sometimes 





| added. The proportion of lead varies. 


Since the constituency of old pewter 
may not readily be determined without 
marring, the American Medical Associ 
ation recommends that it be banned 
from the dining-room. Many modern 
formulas, however, are free from lead 
and may safely be used for food of acid 
content. 

Lead and tin are sometimes used as 
part of the weighting in silk materials. 
Traces of the lead may be absorbed by 
the body with danger to health, under 
the solvent action of acid perspiration. 
When an inexpensive fabric is desired, 
it is really advisable to select a better 
grade of synthetic material in preference 
to a heavily weighted silk. Recent ex 
periments show that weighted silks 
have a tendency to shrink more than un 
weighted silks, they are not as durable 
and become limp in dry cleaning and 
laundering. Dark blue and black mate 
rials are especially likely to be heavily 
weighted. 
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You can determine for yourself 
whether or not a silk is weighted by 
testing a small sample with a match. 


4 Metal weighting does not burn and will 


remain in the form of the original weave, 


A while an unweighted silk burns away 


except for a round bubble. The burning 
test also reveals whether a fabric is silk 
or rayon. Burning silk has an odor simi- 

lar to singed hair, which is logical be- 
cause it is an animal fiber. Rayon pro- 
duces an odor like that of burning paper 


or cotton.—K. L. Goeppinger. 


Comparison of Utensils 
for Baking 


The length of time required for food 

: to bake depends not only on the kind of 

ingredients, the temperatre of the range, 

the shape of the containers and their 

position in the oven, but also by the ma- 
terial of which the utensils are made. 

With the increasing use of electricity 
as the cooking fuel in rural homes, 
methods of cooking must be adapted 
for its economical use. Venona W. Swartz 
of the State College of Washington made 
a comparative study of utensils in- 
tended for cooking vegetables in the 
oven. These utensils were made of alumi- 
num, glass, chinaware, enameled ware, 
stainless steel, cast iron, and cast alumi- 
num dutch ovens. It was found that in 
the oven, cast iron heated the quickest; 
next came glass, china, and enameled 
ware. Stainless steel and aluminum were 
slowest. Vegetables baked in chinaware 
required 30 to 45 minutes less than in 
aluminum, 

This explains to some extent the rea- 
son foods sometimes require longer to 
bake. An oven temperature chart should 
of course be used as a general guide but 
it can only indicate average requirements 
for baking different foods.—K. L. 
Goeppinger. 


Courtesies at Home 


| HE other evening after my little 
daughter had helped me with the dishes, 
she said, “Mother, you know I never 
mind helping you with the dishes or 
housework because I know when I get 
thru I am going to be thanked for what 
have done.” 
Her remark was food for thought. It 
had not occurred to me how observant 
he had been of those simple little 
ords, “thank you.” Children are very 
appreciative of the least expression of 
ratitude and will perform home duties 
ich more happily and willingly if we 
only show them a little gratitude for 
hat they have done. 
Ifw ewould haveourchildren courteous 
| responsive to kindness from others 
must begin by example and habit 
the home rather than by arbitrary 
aching. And in home life especially, 
here most of our time is spent, manners 
the little things make their indelible 
press for good or ill, upon both child- 
d and adult life.—J. R. H., Missouri. 





Utilize broken-up dry bread. Do this 
adding crusts and all, untoasted, to 
broths and meat or vegetable soups 
t before served. A large bowl of 
ken bread is always seen on the 
king table in a French kitchen, and 
beral number of pieces are placed i in 
tureen into which the soup is poured, 

is materially increasing its nutriment. 





KRISPIES 





First you listen! 


Have you heard Rice Krispies yet? Have you listened to those 
toasted rice bubbles snap and crackle in milk or cream? There 
never was such a crunchy-crisp cereal. 


! The choicest rice. All its won- 


And what a delicious taste! 
derful flavor. All its nourishing goodness! Children love Rice 


Krispies from the first spoonful. 


Serve for breakfast. Enjoy for lunch with fruits or honey 
added. Have for the children’s evening meal. Healthful and 
easy to digest. Ideal for a late bedtime snack. 


By all means, try Rice Krispies in cookery. Take the place 
of nutmeats. Make tasty macaroons, candies, ete. Order from 
your grocer. In the red-and-green package. Served by hotels, 
restaurants. Made by Kellogg in Battle Creek. The only cereal 
so crisp it actually crackles in cream! 

: ° ° 
You'll enjoy Kellogg’s Slumber Music, broadcast over wsz and associated 


stations of the N. B.C. every Sunday evening at 10.30 E.D.S.T. Also Kr 
Los Angeles, KoMO Seattle at 10.00, and koa Denver at 10.30. 


Then just dip in your spoon! 











| Hedggs 
RICE 
KRISPIES 


READY To EAT 


HELP YOURSELF To 


Wi ne cus <) 


KELLOGG 
BATTLE Cat roy COMPANY 











See Advertising Index, page 
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Now the New 
PRESTO 
Universal Closure 








F— > 
The top is glass. No metal can 
possibly touch contents. The rub- 
ber jar ring hugs the safety 
shoulder of this cap. 





The cap is Alcoa Aluminum—the 
lightest, strongest and cleanest 
household metal. It is so designed 
that it exerts constant pressure on 
the glass top—insuring air-tight, 
leak-proof sealing. 





The Presto Fruit Jar is made of 
crystal clear flint glass. When the 
aluminum cap is screwed tight 
over the glass top, the contents 
are sealed entirely in glass—safe 
from spoilage or leak. 





Yes, it’s true! There is a 
new, finer, safer jar cap! 


Where porcelain-lined caps were hard to clean, the new Presto 
Universal Closure is sterilized instantly. Where old-type caps ex- 
posed contents to metal, now the new-type safety-seal Presto seals 


entirely in glass. 


Where denting and warping made perfect sealing 


uncertain, this Presto Closure seals safe every time. You simply place 
the glass top on the jar, screw on the cap and it’s sealed airtight and 
time-proof. Nomore ruined caps toreplace every time you are canning. 


Presto Universal Closures 
fit all standard Mason jars. 
You can purchase Presto 
jars equipped with them, or 
make any Mason jar into an 
all-glass jar by buying these 
Closures to replace old caps. 


Presto 


—and it’s safe! 





for 
this! 


Make a modern 
glass-top jar of 
every Mason jar 
you own. Just 
screw on the 
new Presto top. 
It fits all makes. 
on money-back 





We'll send a box of six complete for 
guarantee. Use coupon. 


CUPPLES COMPANY, 


Dept. 201, 401 S. 7th St., 
Enclose 
plete Presto Universal Closures. 


money back 


St. Louis, Mo. 

dis 25c. Please send the box of six com- 
I'm to have my 
if I do not like them. 








Good and 


Good for You. | 
Gc, July, 
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NEW KIND 
of FENCING 


Amazing using 
COPPER a in makes my 
fence last twice as long as ordinary 
fence. Don't buy a rod of fencing 
until you get my new cut prices. 
Save Big Money On Fence? 

asy Payments, too ‘ 
162 pages of yD in farm and home 
needs — Fencing, Gates, Steel Posts, 
Barb Wire, Baby Chicks. ‘Poultry Sup- 
lies, eto. Save mc ws gg from Jim 
rown. Freight Paid. 24 hour serv 












my New Bargain Catalog. —Jim Brown. 


THE BROWN FENCE & WIRE Co. 


Dept. 2207, Cleveland, Ohio 











Rural Recreations 
[ Continued from page 14 


worthy sisters put on their radio pro. 
gram last week. We will now take you 
to our roof garden studio on top of whe 
Palace Hotel, New York City. One m 
ment, please—our first artist this eve 
ning is the child poet, Miss Lizzie Letts,” 

Skinny enters and bows, and a plump 
girl jumps up indign: antly. 

“Skinny Jones, you’ve got on my best 
dress!” 

Tubby pounds on a tree. “Silence, 
please! Remember you are in a broad 
casting station—not at a football game. 
We will now continue our program wit! 
Miss Lizzie Letts, the child poet, 
some original compositions. a 

I wish we had space to tell you all of 
the boys’ program; but since we haven’t, 
you can get it in the play, “Hot Air,” 
which they had to change some, of 
course, as it calls for a large cast. 

Then there are a number of other 
plays and stunts which are easily ‘put 
on by any group. Here is a brief review: 
Cash Money (three boys), 25 cents. 

A blackface skit for boys who like to 
play darkey parts. Two travelers are 
forced to share a room in a fust class 
boa’din’ house. Chance for comedian 
who plays banjo. 

Curses, What a Night! (three boys, two 
girls), 25 cents. 

Take-off on an old-fashioned movie 
melodrama. That cast includes Arsenic, 
the villain; the beautiful but helpless 
heroine; Animosity Hudwuddle, a rustic 
sheriff, ’and Gondolena, the woman of 
mystery. 

Hot Air (five boys, three girls; or you 
may use more or ‘less), 25 cents. 

The scene is the broadcasting room of 
Station PUNK. Feeble old Mr. Puffup 
gives a talk on physical culture, between 
scraps Mr. and Mrs. Love advise how to 
be happy tho married, and there are 
many other hilarious acts. 

Shades of History (4 boys, one girl), 
cents. 

Competition is keen between the 
ghosts of Caesar, Napoleon, and Richard 
the Lion Hearted, for the hand of Cleo 
patra. Richard slays Caesar, then Na 
poleon poisons Richard, and while thus 
Napoleon wins Cleopatra, Richard a1 
Caesar brush dust from their cloth s 
with a whisk broom and go off to keep 
their dates with other medieval shades. 
Costumes for this play can add much t 
the amusement without a great deal « 
material or work. Cleopatra wears the 
long, full Turkish trousers, Napoleon is 

familiar with his three-cornered hat, 
tight breeches of white, and coat cut 
away in front and hanging in back like 
the old swallow-tailed coats. Caesar 
calls simply for a sheet draped about 
him and fastened over one shoulder, 
wreath about his head, while King 
Richard might appear in robes of gaudy) 
colors, adorned with strips of cotton or 
which black spots have been painted t 
represent ermine, a crown of tin upon h 
head. 
Solid Ivory (two boys or two girls), 25 
cents. 

This is just a short patter of jokes and 
may be done in any sort of comical c« 
tumes. Itis clever for between acts of 
play or for stunt programs. 

And the Lamp Went Out (two boys, tw 
girls, and reader), 35 cents. 

One person reads while the characters 
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act out the story. The wording is carried 
out literally, and the tables are turned 
[over] and the lamp goes out [of the 
oom]. This is very easy, can be put on 
with one or two rehearsals, but is ridicu- 
usly funny. 
{nimated Slang (two boys, two girls, 
and reader), 25 cents. 
A college girl’s letter is read aloud 
and characters pantomime the action 





Rural Recreation 


Are you in need of some one- 
act plays, stunts, pantomimes, 
pageants, or any sort of entertain- 
ment no matter how simple or 
how elaborate? We have them 
and they are yours for the asking. 

Mrs. Ivan B. Boyd has pre- 
pared a leaflet which gives a com- 

| plete review of such material you 

| may need. She gives reviews of 
different types of entertainments 
and then describes in the most 
accurate way how to dress the 
part and even how to make up. 
Drawings and illustrations are 
used to help you make the char- 
acters so real that even Johnny 
Jones’ own grandmother would 
not know him as Little Black 
Sambo. 

These costumes and makeup 
suggestions are simple and inex- 
pensive and may be used for any 
and all of your rural dramatics 
work. Send 2 cents to Successful 
Farming, Des Moines, Iowa, for 
the Rural Recreation Leaflet No. 
‘i 








as suggested by her slang phrase. She 
fell for a young man,” she “sized him 

an and such lines make clever actions, 

ind you can introduce other well-known 

and perhaps newer expressions. This is 

an interesting “good English” stunt. 

Filming of Uncle Tom’s Cabin (four 
boys, four girls), 25 cents. 

A movie troup filming the well-known 
classic. This is very funny if the parts 
are cast and costumed nearly opposite 
to the general conception of the charac- 
ters. For instance, Uncle Tom might 
be a fine stalwart young Negro, hand- 
somely dressed, Little Eva a large, over- 
grown girl, and so on. 





“Doctah,” said a lady of color, “is 
u gwine order Rastus one o’ dem 
ustard plasters ag’in today?” 

“| think perhaps he’d better have one 
re,” answered the doctor. 


“Well, he says to ax yo’ kin he havea | 


e o’ ham wid it ’count it’s a mighty 
wahful prescription to take alone.” 





Judge: : “Do you wish to marry again 
yu receive a divorce?” 

M. andy: “Ah should say not. Ah wants 

be withdrawn from circulation.” 





I 


Bum: “Have you a good square meal 
a hungry man?” 

Housewife: “Yes, and he’ll be home 

resently, so you’d better be off.” 





‘I went to the dentist’s office yester- 


‘Does the tooth still ache?” 
‘I don’t know. He kept it.” 





Kotex is too closely related to 
health to risk doubtful substitutes 


ANITARY protection is too closely 
related to your health . . . your per- 
sonal ideals of Cleanliness . . . to risk 
methods of whose hygienic safety you 
are uncertain. 

Consider for a moment the infinite 
care with which Kotex is made. Hos- 
pital standards of cleanliness prevail, in 
every step of manufacture. Wonderful, 
modern machinery makes Kotex from 
start to finish. 


H ospitals use Kotex 


And so Kotex comes to you immacu- 
late, pure, almost surgically clean. Last 
year, more than 10,000,000 pads were 
used by hospitals alone. Kotex fully 
meets their requirements. 

No sanitary protection of lower stand- 
ards should ever be used. True, substi- 
tutes may cost a few cents less — but 
remember that health, too, is involved. 

Before accepting a substitute for 
Kotex, consider these questions: ‘What 
do I know of this sanitary protection ? 
What assurance have I that it’s fit for 
such intimate, personal use?” In addi- 
tion to health protection, Kotex offers 


KOTEX 


Sanitary Napkins 


At such times 
ou need the purity 
of Kotex 









KOTEX IS SAFE... 


1 Can be worn on either side with 
equal comfort. No embarrassment. 

2 The Kotex absorbent is the identical 
material used by surgeons in 854 of 
the country’s leading hospitals. 

3 Kotex is made from Cellucotton (not 
cotton) absorbent wadding; lighter and 
cooler than cotton, yet absorbs 5 times 
as much. 

4 Kotex is soft... laminated layers ab- 
sorb scientifically,away from the surface. 

5 Disposable, instantly, completely. 

Regular Kotex—45c for 12 
Kotex Super-Size—65c for 12 


fre new Kotex Lelt- 50¢ 


Brings new ideals of sanitary comfort! Woven 
to fit by an entirely new patented process. 
Firm yet light; will not curl; perfect-fitting. 














every refinement of comfort. Skillful 
shaping. Soft, and remains soft because 
laminated layers of Cellucotton (not 
cotton) absorbent wadding distribute 
moisture scientifically. It is treated to 
deodorize. Kotex is readily adjusted to 
individual needs. At drug, dry goods 
and department stores. 

TRY KOTEX-—FREE .. .3 Kotex pads will be mailed 
to you in a plain wrapper, as soon as this coupon is 
received. Also, a very interesting and valuable booklet 
by Dr. G. H. Williamson on Personal Hygiene for 


Women. It answers many questions that are in every 
woman’s mind. Sample and booklet at no cost. 


KOTEX COMPANY, 180 N. Michigan Avenue, 


Chicago, Ill. 
Please send me 3 Kotex pads and a copy of Dr. 
Williamson's book on Personal Hygiene. 


Name— — iiljenanesteisis —_ 
Address- . - 
_————— 

—————— wa 


See Advertising Index, pag 
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Camera Proves the 


TERRIFIC 


SHOCK 
of Long Range 


SUPER-X .22’s 


Ordinary 
22 

Note much weaker 
effect of bullet on 
sealed can of con- 
densed milk, com- 
pared with that of 
Super-X .22 (be- 
low). Dotted line 
shows can jumped 
barely 2 feet. Photo 
taken 1-10th second 
after bullet hit. 






Super-X 
22 
Dotted line shows 
how sealed can of 
condensed milk 
flew nearly 6 feet 
into air when hit! 
Can was blown 
wide open! Milk 
splattered 20 feet 
in every direction. 
Picture taken 
1-roth second after 

bullet struck. 








ERE'S PROOF of the greater destructiveness 
H of the new Super-X L. R. .22 compared 
with the harder lead bullet of an ordinary 
L. R. .22 of equal weight and similar velocity. 
A high-speed moving picture camera was used 
to record the effect of the shots upon sealed 
cans of condensed milk. 


The harder lead bullet of the ordinary cartridge 
passed right through the can with little dam- 
age and the can jumped less than 2 feet when 
hit... But look what happened when the 
—_—- .22 struck the can! The can jumped 
nearly 6 feet-—was blown wide open—milk 
splattered 20 feet in every direction! All due 
to the bullet's eerrific speed and special compo- 
sition lead that make it flatten out and expend 
its force within the object struck. It is designed 
do that. 

is 3 Sh \ ves the greater stopping power of 
22's penetrate without expand- 
1g clea ugh an animal without stop- 
eed ‘STC PPING POWER, not penetra- 

n, for game and pest shooting . . Super-X .22's loaded 

ith Wesrern’s new Double Action powder give you 
50% Mi IRE POWE R—26' + MORE SPEED—a louder, 
er ( Re ACK! Safe to use in any standard rifle. Nickel- 
j ! Lub alo coated bullets! Greaseless! Non- 
ve! W rite for free, descriptive literature. 


, .22 Long, .22 Long Rifle, .22W. R. F. 
“Sol id or Hollow. -point bullets. 












WESTERN CARTRIDGE 


ComPANY 
711 Hunter Ave., East Alton, Ill. 
Branch Offices: Jersey City, N. J.; 
San Francisco, Cal. 
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The champion poultry team last year was from Iowa. Left to right; C. W 
Knox, Ames, coach; J. Kern, Davenport; K. Boekr, Hubbard; H. Coolidge, 
Highland Center; W. Lamereaux, Britt; and C. Larson of Omaha, Nebraska 


Our Junior Farmers 


Blue Ribbon Pointers 


«“ 

Success in pig club competition 
requires, first, a good litter of pigs. This 
must be followed with good feeding, and 
careful fitting.” That is the way J. 
Waltemeyer, an Iowa Duroc Jersey 
breeder, sums it up. Waltemeyer has 
exhibited hogs at the Iowa State Fair for 
over 20 years. During this time he won 
many championships, besides winning 
over 500 other prizes. In 1929 and 1930 
he showed the grand champion boar at 
this fair. 

Mr. Waltemeyer takes keen interest 
in pig club work. He is never too busy 
to give friendly advice and help to the 
boys who come to see him. He is a mem- 
ber of the pig club committee in Mar- 
shall County, and spends a great deal of 
time visiting the different members of 
the club. 

“A boy that can secure a well-bred 
sow that is a good individual and bred 
to a good boar has the problem of raising 
a good pig club litter half solved,” said 
Mr. Waltemeyer. “No one will develop 
a show litter from a sow that has been 
poorly cared for during the time she 

carries her pigs. I believe this is just as 
important as the proper care of the pigs 
after farrowing. A good balanced ration, 
composed as much as possible of feeds 
raised on the farm, should be fed.” 

About 3 or 4 days before the sow is 
to farrow she should be shut into her 
farrowing quarters. This will enable her 
to get accustomed to her pen before the 
pigs are born, and she will not be so 
excited and restless. The sow should be 

washed with a weak solution of disinfec- 
tant before farrowing. Also disinfect the 
pen before the pigs are born. 

The first 48 hours after the sow has 
farrowed feed the same sort of slop feed 
as before, but make it very thin. You 
can then gradually thicken the slop 
until you get her back on full feed. 

When the pigs are about 3 weeks old, 
a creep should be made for them in 
which they can be fed, Mr. Waltemeyer 
said. At about 8 weeks the sow will 
start to dry up, and the pigs will have to 
depend on other sources for feed. A good 
ration consists of skimmilk, hulled or 
rolled oats, shorts, and a little linseed 


just before they are weaned. 


oilmeal or tankage. This should be fed 
to the pigs in a good thick slop. 

“Never vuse a self-feeder in fitting 
show pigs,” said Mr. Waltemeyer. “It 
is a good way to feed out fattening 
hogs but a poor way to feed show pigs 
Do not feed more than the pigs : 
clean up in 15 minutes,” he added. ‘ 
careful about feeding too heavy of any 
rich feed. I find that it does not pay to 
grow the pigs too fast. It usually weakens 
their pasterns and spoils their legs.” 

Mr. Waltemeyer does not feed much 
corn to his pigs until they are 4 months 
old. Plenty of bloom and finish can be 
put on the pigs in the last 30 days by 
feeding corn, he said. “It is not the big 
overgrown pigs that win, but it is the 
pigs with good type, clean cut, and 
sound on their feet and legs,” he added 
The pigs should be fed three times a day, 
feeding a light feed at noon. Plenty « 
good drinking water should be rs 
them at all times. A good mineral mix 
ture should also be fed. 

Good pasture should be provided for 
the pigs. Alfalfa is the best permanent 
pasture, but Dwarf Essex rape, and 
sudan grass are very good substitutes. If 
pasture is not available, ground alfalfa 
should be fed in the slop. 

It is a good idea to vaccinate the p 
It is aa 
expensive and does not seem to bother 
the pigs as much as it does later. If the 
pigs have mange they should be dipped 
with lime sulphur. Mr. Waltemeyer 
uses a solution of 1 part liquid lime 
sulphur to 25 parts warm water for pigs. 
He dips the pigs twice about 10 days 
apart, and then 10 days after the last 
dipping he oils the pigs with crude o1 
The pigs should be dipped on a warm 
day, and then shut up in a dry, well 
bedded house until they are completely 
dry. 

“Watch your pigs’ feet —, y 
warned Mr. Waltemeyer. “Good-foote 
pigs stand a much better chance of win- 
ning. You should start to trim the pigs’ 
feet when they are about 3 months old, 
and then 3 or 4 times more before the 
fair, as they grow very fast. 

“When you train your pigs to show, 
do not make pets of them,” he says. 
“The pig that has been played with goes 
to pieces when you touch him, and the 
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ize sees him standing all out of shape 
| passes him by. Take a good whip and 
train the pig to drive wherever you wish 
r to go. 
$e very careful of the pigs while at 
the fair. Do not feed them as heavily as 
t home. It is a good idea to feed them 
a good conditioning powder. This lessens 
the danger of their becoming sick.— 
J. C. Iowa. 


Are you going to show a calf this fall? | 


If you are, the circular “Fitting for 
Blue Ribbons” will help you. Send a 
2-cent stamp for postage to Successful 
Farming, Des Moines, Iowa, and we will 
mail it to you. 


New Bulletins 


Swine Feeding Experiments, special 
circular No. 32, Ohio Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, Wooster, Ohio. 


Swine Performance Record Litter Com- 
parisons, bulletin No. 277, Agricultural 
Experiment Station, Ames, Iowa. 


Utilizing the Soybean Crop in Live- 
stock Feeding, circular 369, University of 
Illinois, Urbana, Illinois. 


Farm Sewage Disposal, extension cir- 
cular No. 703, Agricultural Engineering 
Department, College of Agriculture, 
Lincoln, Nebraska. 


Pruning Fruit Trees, extension circu- 
lar No. 1260, University of Nebraska, 
Lincoln, Nebraska. 


A Plan for the Milkhouse, circular No. 
371, University of Illinois, Urbana, Illi- 


nols. 


The Supply Area of the Chicago Live- 
tock Market, by Edward A. Duddy and 
David A. Revgan. Published by The 
School of Commerce and Administra- 
tion, University of Chicago, Chicago, 
Illinois. Price $1. 


( coming Events 


July 10 - 25 — North Dakota State Fair, 
Grand Forks, North Dakota. 

\ugust 17-20—Fourteenth Annual American 
Country Life Conference, Cornell Univer- 
sity, Ithaca, New York. 

\ugust 22-29—Illinois State Fair, Spring- 
field, Illinois. 

\ugust 22-29—Missouri State Fair, Sedalia, 
Missouri. 

\ugust 26-September 4—lowa State Fair, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 

ist 29-September 4—Wisconsin State 
Fair, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

\ugust 31-September 5—Ohio State Fair, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

September 4-11—Nebraska State Fair, Lin- 
In, Nebraska. 
tember 5-12—Minnesota State Fair, St 

Paul, Minnesota. 
tember 5—12—Indiana State Fair, Indian 
olis, Indiana. 
tember 6 —- 12 — Michigan State Fair, 

roit. 

tember 7-12—New York State Fair, 
racuse, New York. 
nber 14-18—South Dakota State Fair, 

luron, South Dakota. 





S mber 14-19—Kansas Free Fair,Topeka, | 


insas, 

tember 28-October 4—Dairy Cattle Con- 
ss, Waterloo, Iowa. 

ber 10-17—National Dairy Exposition, 
Louis, Missouri. 

mber 28 - December 5 — International 
estock Exposition, Chicago, Illinois. 

















THE SHOCK -ABSORBING BLADE 








First CHOICE 


of the locker-room jury 


ROBAK won an overwhelming verdict of approval when 
| tried in locker rooms and Pullman cars little more 
than a year ago. Word flashed that this double-edge, double- 
service blade gave unequalled shaving comfort—and man-talk 
put it over. Shock-absorber construction and automatic 
machine manufacture—inventions of Henry J. Gaisman— 
make Probak outstanding. Butterfly channeling in duo- 
tempered steel prevents edge distortion. Ribbons of steel 
are finished in one progressive operation—assuring utmost 
uniformity. Buy Probak on our guarantee. Get far better shaves 


or your dealer will refund your money—$1 for 10, 50c fpr 5. 





For Gillette and 
Probak Razors 


ROBAK BLADES 


GAISMAN PROCESS 
See Advertising Index, page 53 


MADE BY THE 
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BECAUSE IT IS 
Lightest Running 


MORE farmers use Papec Cutters than any 
other make. When several hundred owners 
were recently asked why they prefer Papec, 557 
said, “because this lightest running cutter saves 


power,” 42% said, “because its self-feeder saves 


labor” and 42% said, “because its big capacity 
saves time.” 

Tests by practical farmers and experiment stations alike 
show that Papec requires less power. Ordinarily a cutter is 
considered a good performer if it delivers a ton of silage 

t hour for each h. p. applied. Yet Papec, on official tests, 
ta shown double this capacity. More square inches of use- 
ful throat capacity for your money is another reason why 
Papec is guaranteed to do more. Saves a man at the feed 
table. Does not clog. Gives more years of service. No 
wonder there are more Papecs in use than any other make. 


Free 48-page Feeding Booklet 

Send for our new Ensilage Cutter catalog which explains 
all of the reasons why we guarantee more, better and lower 
cost silage with a Papec. With it we willsend free our new 
48-page booklet, ‘‘ More Profit from Home Grown Feeds.” 
Includes valuable feeding formulas. Your name and ad- 
dress on postal or margin of this ad will bring them. Write 
today giving power available and number of silos used. 


PAPEC MACHINE COMPANY 
737 West Main Street, Shortsville, N. Y. 
Ensilage Cutters — Feed and Roughage Grinders 




























gardless of y 
Mike or Conaiti9, 


Write for Trade Offer 
Write TODAY for our offer to take 
your old separator in trade for the 
wonderful NE W Low Model Melotte, 
on a most liberal Exchange Plan. 


5 30 Daye Free Tr 
Send for free catalog telling all about the NEW 
Melotte Separator with its many wonderful NEW 
Seatures, Write at once for Big New Special Offer. 


The MelotteSeparator, H. B. Babson, U.S. Mgr. 
2843 West 19th,Street. Dept. B-251, Chicago, Illinois 




















THE IMPROVED THREADER 
HAY PRESS MAKES $$$ 


Bales faster with less men 

No blocks, no bale ties. No splictng. 

New Automatic Feed Table does the feeding better 
than can be done by hand Fully guaranteed 

If you want a baler, you should have a Threader. 

Write today for descriptive literature. 

THE THREADER HAY PRESS COMPANY, 
1325 Ottawa Street, Leavenworth, Kansas 





GRAIN 

BLOWER 
Elevates grain by air, dries while elevat- 
ing. Fastest, steadiest, easiest Cogts 


way tomovegrain. Saveslabor an 
emoves smut. Write for FREE Catalog. LESS 


gL INK MFG.CO., Dept. B, Forgorn. Danota 


SuccessFuL Farmine, July, 1937 











A Profitable Herd 


promise he held will likely take more 
definite substance in the near future. 

“When I first started in, I put my 
standard at 8,000 pounds of milk and 
300 pounds of fat per year,” my host 
went on. “When I had attained that 
standard, I set the standard for 10,000 
pounds of milk. Later, having gotten 
the herd average up to that figure, I 
set it at 12,000 pounds of milk, then 
14,000. Now I am aiming at a 15,000 
pounds of milk per cow herd average. In 
fact, two cows in the herd did up around 
18,000 and 19,000 pounds of milk last 
year.” 

The dairy herd improvement associa- 
tion records which have been kept from 
the very first show how rapidly these 
standards have been reached and passed. 
The book labeled “ 1923-24” shows that 
seven cows averaged 9,549 pounds of 
milk and 308.4 pounds of butterfat. 
From this point on steady increases 
are shown until 1929-30, which record 
shows 14 cows with an average produc- 
tion of 13,005 pounds of milk and 426 
pounds of butterfat. In the meantime 
he has had his ups and downs but im- 
provement has been steady and consist- 
ent. Reynolds has received four honor 
rolls in succession from the National 
Dairy Association for his high-producing 
herd. 

Reynolds puts a lot of science and 
commonsense into the feeding of his 
herd. “One of the highest values of my 
daily milk records,” he told me, “is 
what they tell about feeding each cow. 
Some cows will put additional milk into 
the pail for each addition of feed given 
them. Others will give just so much and 
if additional grain is fed them above 
this point, they put it on their backs. 

“My aim is to eventually weed out 
those cows that have a fixed height of 
production and retain only those that 
will respond with more milk for in- 
creased food. However, I want cows 
that have capacity for continued pro- 
duction and reproduction. High feeding 
for forced production for short periods 
has no place in a farm herd, according to 
my notion,” he volunteered. 

A card on the door to the feed room 
contained detailed instructions as to 
just how many pounds of the grain mix- 
ture and protein supplement each cow 
was to receive during the month. The 
grain mixture consisted of 200 pounds 
of ground barley, 200 pounds of ground 
oats, and 100 pounds of bran. Each cow 
was to get an allowance of 34 percent 
protein supplement designed especially 
for her needs and capabilities. 

A general standard he uses is from 
13 to I$ percent protein ration with a 
pound of concentrate for each four 
pounds of milk produced. This is some- 
what flexible.as a few examples will 
show. For instance, I saw that Bess was 
to have 12 pounds of grain and 2 pounds 
of protein supplement per day. The 
milk sheet showed that she was giving 
from 50 to 54 pounds of milk per day. 
Blanche, altho not producing quite so 
much milk, was getting the same allow- 
ance. But Blanche was down in flesh 
and this was to get her up in condition. 

Dry heifers were getting an additional 
allowance for growth. Dry cows get the 
grain ration but no protein supplement. 


[ Continued from page 1 


The herd bull got only 4 pounds of grain 
mixture. The young heifers got a half. 
pound of grain mixture each feed. The 
little calves were to have only whole 
oats. 

The records have made it easier to 
weed and Reynolds has been perhaps 
very honest for the good of the breed 
but perhaps too honest for the good of 
his purse. He holds that cows that are 
not good enough for him to keep are not 
good enough to be sold as breeders and 
bulls that are not promising enough for 
him do not promise any more for his 
neighbors. His milk contract is away 
ahead of his present production so he 
has no surplus females to sell. 

He guards the health of his herd with 
all known scientific means. Last year 
he had three blood tests made of every 
animal in the herd. Not a single animal 
showed positive reaction to the blood 
test for contagious abortion. Construc- 
tive dairying is not a short time proposi- 
tion and yet the results that Reynolds 
has secured in only seven years are little 
less than amazing. He has won because 
he has given it a great deal of attention 
other than milking cows and dishing 
out feed. 


Summer Grain 


Makes Winter Milk 


Care and feeding of cows during the 
summer months has a direct bearing on 
the next winter’s production. This is 
shown by the experience of a Johnson 
County, lowa, herd improvement asso- 
ciation member. 

He did not feed grain to cows on pas- 
ture in the summer of 1929. Then when 
he took the cows off pasture and started 
winter feeding, he noticed they were run 
down in flesh and that their milk pro- 
duction did not come up to what it 
should. The cows utilized the grain to 
build up their bodies. 

Last summer the owner fed grain mix- 
ture according to production thru the 
pasture season. The ration consisted of 
500 pounds of corn and cobmeal, 5 
pounds of ground oats, and 100 pounds 
of high protein concentrate. His cows 
were in good condition when they came 
into the winter feedlots and were able to 
increase production and give normal re- 
sponse to winter feeding and care.—L. 


R. C., Iowa, 


Milk-Cooling Tank 


An INSULATED milk-cooling tank 
for all-weather service has been devised 
by the agricultural engineers at Univer- 
sity Farm, St. Paul, Minnesota. The 
tank is designed for use in a small milk- 
house. A plan for this can be secured by 
ordering Plan No. 305 from the Mailing 
Room, University Farm, St. Paul, Min- 
nesota, and enclosing the price of 10 
cents. 





Effect of Soybeans and Soybean Oil- 
meal on Quality of Pork, bulletin No. 
366, University of Illinois, Urbana, IIli- 
nois. 
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To the World’s 
Dairy Congress 


A DELEGATION of 10 of the leading 
dairy scientists of the country has been 
selected by Secretary Hyde to represent 
the United States at the International 
Dairy Congress in Copenhagen, July 14 
to 17. These include Dr. C. H. Eckles of 
Minnesota; Professor M. Mortensen of 
lowa; Dr. J. M. Sherman of New York; 
Cc. E. Gray of San Francisco; O. F. 
Hunziker of Chicago; Dr. E. V. Mc- 
Collum of Maryland; C. L. Hill of Wis- 
consin; and R. R. Graves, Nils A. Olsen, 
and O. E. Reed, all of Washington. 


Test Now 


An ENCOURAGING report comes 
to us from the Canton, Pennsylvania, 
dairy herd improvement association. It 
states that on account of low prices for 
the product the dairymen are even more 
interested than ever in testing and elimi- 
nating the unprofitable animals. 

This is exactly the attitude that the 
dairymen should take. Too often a herd 
improvement association is looked upon 
as a means of getting high records in 
order to sell cows or their offspring at a 
higher price. There is nothing wrong 
with this idea. However, the real pur- 
pose of dairy herd improvement associa- 
tions is to help the member make more 
money from the cows he milks thru the 
establishment of a bookkeeping system. 
For that reason the lower the produc- 
tion in a herd and the less the profit the 
more the dairyman needs the benefits 
which can come from testing his cows 
and keeping records on them. That 
means that herd improvement associa- 
tions are needed more right now even 
than when prices are good. 


Clover Beat 
Timothy 


‘ 

CHANGING from clover to over-ripe 
timothy hay reduced the production of 
milk by 185 pounds and the amount of 
butterfat by more than 9 pounds per 
cow in a Johnson County, Iowa, herd 
last month. The loss in butterfat would 
have far more than paid the difference 
in cost between timothy and alfalfa hay. 
Also the protein lost in the ration by this 
change could have been paid for several 
times over thru the purchase of a high- 
protein concentrate and adding it to the 
grain ration. 


New Tuberculosis 
Testing Record 


M JRE cattle were officially tested for 
tuberculosis in Iowa in February than 
iny state in any month since the 
ent tuberculosis eradication began. 
Nearly a quarter of a million head of 
cattle were tested and the work is going 
vard at a rapid rate. In spite of some 
| dissension in a few localities Iowa 
ers and livestock men are deter- 
d to eliminate the loss coming from 
lisease. 








Industrial production methods are used by 
Hickman Price, shown at left, in conducting 
his vast scale farming operations. 


30,000 Acres 
of Timkenized Efficiency 


Hickman Price, popularly known as the “Wheat King of the Panhandle 


Photo by Wide-World Photos, Inc. 


of Texas” and referred to as one of the most efficient wheat farmers in 
America, owns and operates a 30,000 acre farm, which is said to be one 
of the largest wheat producing units in the world . . . The outstanding 
and singular success enjoyed by Mr. Price is, according to his own state- 
ment, directly due to the application of modern business principles— 
mass production without waste. The constant operation by Mr. Price of 
huge batteries of farm machinery of every description—machinery that 
often works 24 hours a day —requires that it be kept in topnotch 
mechanical condition. “Modern farming is a battle of equipment” — 
states Mr. Price. This battle is waged primarily against friction, For 
friction in itself, if unchecked and unhampered, can eat the very life out 
of your profits... Says Mr. Price of friction and Timkens: “More 
and more, agriculture depends upon machinery. The elimination 
of friction in its use is of utmost importance. There is no better 
way to procure it than through the use of Timken Tapered Roller 
Bearings”... For over 30 years Timken Bearings have stopped 
friction’s widespread destruction with mathematical certainty. No 
matter what type of power machinery you purchase— whether for large 
farming or small —see that it comes Timken Bearing Equipped if you 
want years of unimpaired usefulness with upkeep cut to bedrock . . . 


The Timken Roller Bearing (Q3 Company, Canton, Ohio. 


fon 










Copyright 1931 by The Timken Roller Bearing Company 


See Advertising Index, page 53 
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Jersey Milk Averages 
5.36% Butterfat 


Over 26,000 official tests 
for 365 days have estab- 
i lished the reliability of the 
' statement that Jersey milk 
ES. tests 5.36% butterfat. A 

few points on the test of 
the milk you ship will make a surprising 
difference in your check. Let Jerseys help 
you keep ahead. 

Write for free booklets 
on Jerseys and Jersey milk 


AMERICAN JERSEY CATTLE CLUB 
324-C West 23rd St., New York, W. Y. 
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 Here’sABull | 
That Will Please 
You | 


If you are looking for a | 
bull ready for service— 
one that is of mighty good 
type, straight and rugged. 
Write us for price and | 
description of | 


Avonelle's lowa Noble 
334601 


son of the great show and 
breeding bull Avonelle’s 
Noble Fox 230485 and 
from the Gold Medal Cow 
Loris Virginia May 602579, 
with a record of 740.05 lbs. 
fat in.346 days. 





This bull is bred right and 
priced right. Let us tell 
you more about him. 


We also have a few younger 
bulls whose dams are 
making good records under 
practical dairy conditions. 
These bulls are priced at 
a figure that will appeal to 
you. . 


Herd Federally 
Accredited 


Negative 
to Blood Test 


Meredith Jersey Farm 
Box 128, Des Moines, lowa | 
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Tue National Dairy Association has 
announced distinctive classes in the 
national herd honor roll. The classes are 
for herds which in dairy herd improve- 
ment associations have exceeded aver- 
ages of 300 pounds, 350 pounds, 400 
pounds, 450 pounds, and 500 pounds of 
butterfat, respectively. 
- * * 

Belle Buoy’s Violet of City View has 
just completed the new world’s record 
for Guernsey cows past 124% years of 
age. She produced 958 pounds of butter- 
fat in one year. She is owned by Emma- 
dine Farms of New York and was bred 
by O. R. Schwalen of Wisconsin. 

* * * 


Records in the Holstein herd improve- 
ment test show that in Wisconsin last 
year there was an average cost of $2.17 
a cow for each record completed. 

* * - 


The Minnesota Livestock Sanitary 
Board has passed a ruling that no cattle 
may be allowed on the fairgrounds at 
the Minnesota State Fair unless they 
have satisfactorily passed a blood test 
for Bang disease within 60 days prior 
to the first day of the exhibits at the 
Minnesota State Fair. 

* * * 

The Royal Brentwood sale which was 
held at Detroit, Michigan, and which 
will probably be one of the outstanding 
Holstein sales of the year, brought an 
average of $634 for 60 head of animals 
sold. The top price of $2,400 was paid 
for Lashbrook Pearl Ormsby with a 
butterfat record of 971 pounds, con- 
signed by Detroit Creamery Farms, 
Macomb County, Michigan, and pur- 
chased by J. B. Remick of Wayne 
County, Michigan. An interesting fea- 
ture of the sales was that the producing 
animals with records averaged nearly 
two and one-half times as much money 
as those without records. 

* * * 


The American Guernsey Cattle Club 
last year registered 40,844 animals, 
which is the largest in the history of the 
club except one year. Sales of purebreds 
dropped off materially but there have 
been large increases in testing. Karl 
Musser, secretary of the association, ex- 
presses the opinion that the next few 
years will be no time for purebred breed- 
ers to decline the opportunity to sell 
surplus animals. He believes all bulls of 
promise should be offered to dairymen 
at prices that will move them. 

* * * 


More Ayrshires were tested for rec- 
ords last year than in any previous year. 
At present there are 96 herds entered in 
the herd test, including over 3,000 cows 
and representing every section of the 
country. The average production last 
year was 7,992 pounds of milk and 321 
pounds of fat. This includes all cows on 
test for as much as 240 days or more. 
For the fifth consecutive year or ever 
since the herd test was started the aver- 
age test of all exceeded 4 percent butter- 
fat. 

* * * 

Holsteins will be judged at the Na- 

tional Dairy Exposition at St. Louis on 


News of the Breeds 








October 13 and 14 by R. M. Holtby of 
Port Perry, Ontario, Canada, and Axe| 
Hansen, Minneapolis, Minnesota. Jer. 
seys will be judged on Wednesday and 
Thursday, October 14 and 15, by W. W, 
Yapp, Urbana, Illinois, and 1. B. Fitel h, 
Manhattan, Kansas. Ayrshires will | 
judged on the same days by John Coch h 
rane of Bernardsville, New Jersey, and 
Guernseys will be judged on October 1; 
and 16 by H. H. Kildee, Ames, Iowa, 
and R. G. Harwood of Boston, Massa- 
chusetts. The Brown Swiss will be 
judged on the same days by C. S. Rhode 
of Urbana, Illinois, and Earl Weaver 
Stillwater, Oklahoma. All 4-H clu 
cattle will be judged on Tuesday, Octo 
ber 13. 

* * * 

A recent summary of the collegiate 
judging contest at the National Dair, 
Association shows that of all contests 
held Iowa State College ranks first. 
Kansas, Missouri, New York, Nebraska, 
Minnesota, Wisconsin, Ohio, South Da- 
kota, and Michigan follow in the order 
named. Iowa has won first place four 
times and Nebraska four times, while 
Missouri and Kansas have each won 
first place three times. Nebraska has had 
the high man four times and Missouri 
and Michigan have each had the high 
man three times. 

At the Dairy Cattle Congrees at 
Waterloo, Iowa, Iowa State College has 
led in winnings with Minnesota, Kansas, 
Wisconsin, Nebraska, Missouri, and 
Illinois following in the order named. 
Iowa has won six of these contests and 
Kansas three. 


Need Good Cows 


Now 


In 1929 the cows which averaged 100 
pounds of butterfat in Minnesota dairy 
herd improvement associations required 
an average feed cost of $37 and paid 2 
cents per hour for the labor spent in 
taking care of them. Those averaging 
400 pounds of butterfat required an 
average feed cost of $71 and paid 52 
cents per hour for labor. The next year 
the feed cost for the 100-pound cows 
was $34 but there was no labor incor 

at all. The feed cost for the 400-pour 
group averaged $61 and left a ler i in- 
come of 34 cents per hour. This er 
phasizes the fact that in times of iw 
prices more efficient methods are neces- 
sary. 


Keep Testing 


THe man who only tests his herd for 
one year has little to show whether it 
has paid him or not. The only way that 
he can really get a benefit from ei th 
records on his herd is thru study 
these records from year to year and with 
their help build up a profitable herd and 
profitable management methods. The 
Chickasaw County, Iowa, herd Be? 
provement association offers a splendid 
example in one member whose he rd 
averaged $75 above feed costs in 192 
and increased to $179 in 1930 in spite of 
declining butterfat prices. 
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Market Chat 


Business recovery during the first | 
few months of 1931 was, at best, slow | 
and uneven. Gains in some industries | 


were largely offset by recessions in other 
lines. Increase in factory employment 
was scarcely enough to suggest any 
great improvement for farm products. 
~ Nowonder farm wages are lower. We 
have about three men to every two jobs 
available. There are not so many jobs 
because prices of farm products do not 
encourage trying to raise more stuff to 
sell at 10 percent less than it brought 
before the war. A farm comment worth 
thinking about comes froma state in the 
Central Southwest: “Our farmers are 
facing facts as they are and are planning 
to make a living rather than attempt a 
campaign of heavy production.” 

The dairy business has shown ability 
to keep along steadily against depressing 
market conditions. One report from an 
eastern dairy section remarks: “The 
fact that dairying provides family food 
cheaply and the surplus can find some 
kind of cash outlet, even tho at poor 
prices, has encouraged those who could 
to stay in the game and hope for im- 
provement.” Dairymen who supply 
city milk markets are the most cheerful 
of their class because of the smaller price 
decline, compared with. that on butter 
and cheese, and because the demand 
tends to increase with the growth of the 
large cities. 

The favorable feature of the egg situa- 
tion is the smaller number and reduced 
output of the farm flocks. On the other 
hand, the consuming demand is poor 
and the storage holdings, altho less than 
they were last season, are above the 
five-year average. Conditions indicate 
dull markets this summer and the usual 
upward trend of prices when demand 
recovers in the fall months. Poultry sup- 
plies tend to increase during the second 
half of the year, owing to growth of the 
new hatch and culling of the flocks after 
the height of the laying season. The 
light holdings in storage will tend to 
lessen the usual price decline, altho the 
consuming demand is not very brisk 
this season. 


PRoBaBLE early summer features of 
the hog market are: continued low prices 
of feeds, weak domestic and foreign de- 
mand for pork products, liberal holdings 
in storage, and decreasing hog ship- 
ments. The last mentioned feature might 
bring some price recovery. The reduced 
number of cattle on feed in the Cornbelt 
was the one feature definitely pointing 
to possibly stronger market position of 
fed cattle in June and later months. 
[his possibility has led some feeders 
with plenty of grain on hand to feed 
their light cattle longer than intended. 
Lack of brisk consuming demand is the 
weak point in the market prospect. 
_Sales of wheat for July delivery at 
Chicago are at a level which shows ex- 
pectation of lower prices for the new 
crop this summer. Actual cash prices 
will depend somewhat upon what hap- 
pens to the world crop oie and during 
the harvest time. Corn markets too will 
follow condition of the growing crop, 
but the smallness of the old corn supply 

| have a steadying effect on cash 
prices.—Special to Successful Farming 

the United States Department of 
\griculture. 
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can’t bite 
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sprayed New Bovino 
“wes 


Lae fly season is here! , ae Z be ~S 


+ 





It’s time to protect your 
cows. See to it that your 
cows are kept comfortable 
this summer, and they'll 
reward you by letting 
down more milk. 





If you'll take thirty seconds 
every morning to spray 
each cow with New Bovi- 
nol, the flies will keep away 
from them all day. These 
pests cannot penetrate the 
protective coat which New 
Bovinol provides. It is a fly 
repellent and fly destroyer. 


New Bovinol causes no 
discomfort to animals and 
men. Cows can lick it with- 
out danger. It won’t taint 
the milk, hurt the hide or 
trouble the eyes if used as 
directed. It’s death to flies, 


and to flies only. KEEP your milkhouse free of 


flies and you will cut down 
P ‘ the bacterial count. Use 
New Bovinol is most 


effective when sprayed ~ U PE R LA 


with a compressed air 














atomizing sprayer. Insect Spray 
Work against the direc- RS <a nne: a 
. . ise ive > 
tion of the hair. One house before aoa ules in the 
gallon per year will milk for handling. 























protect each cow. 


It comes in cans 
and barrels 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(Indiana) 
910 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
5235D 


ASK THE NEAREST STANDARD OIL AGENT 











See Advertising Index, page 53 
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WINDMILL 
jg, ECONOMY 


If you need power 

“| for pumping wa- 
mith ter, the Aermotor is 
the cheapest and 
> most reliable power you 
canget. It costs practically 
nothing to operate an Aer- 
motor and it lasts for a lifetime. 


The Auto-Oiled Aermotor is well 
4 made of the best materials. It 
will run more years, stand 
more storms and need fewer 
\\ repairsthan any other pump- 
\\¥ ing machine. It is econom- 
\\ icalin first cost andthe econ- 
Mh | omy continues right thru 
the many years of constant 

\ service. 
/ WS \\\ You cannot afford to burn 
| \\ gasoline or buy electricity 
"to pump any well where 
the wind exposure is fair- 








Zs 


} 


1 Y ly good. An Aermotor will 
LL \\jdo it for you cheaper 
// \\| and better. 





Every moving part of 
an Aermotor is constantly 
//\\and completely oiled. 
\\ The gears run in oil in 
a tightly enclosed gear 
case. Oil an Aermotor 
once a year and it is 
always oiled. 
For full information write 


AERMOTOR CO. 
2500 Roosevelt Rd. 
CHICAGO 
Branch Houses: 


~ Dallas Des Moines Oakland 
Kansas City Minneapolis 































When horse goes 
lame ... Reach for 


ABSORBINE 


38-year-old Absorbine relieves lame legs 
strained or injured. Old-timers rely on it to 
get soreness from overworked muscles and 
tendons. No lost hair, blisters, or lay-ups. 
Kills infection; aids prompt healing of 
cuts, bruises. Get a bottle and keep it 
handy, All druggists—$2.50. W. F. Young, 
Inc., 295 Lyman St., Springfield, Mass, 

















Lifetime Guarantee 
All Sizes and Styles 
300,000 ¥ WITTE E Enzines In World-Wide Use 
are saving owners la and money. Use any cheap 
fuel. Magneto Ch ed Own one and have power 
for every purpose. end for Big Free =<. 
WITTE ENGINE WORK 
161B byt LL Avenue, KANSAS 17 MO. 


ALFALFA Free 


To introduce the famous, long-established Wesodak 
varieties of Alfalfa—'‘Grimm", “‘Cossack" and “South 
Dakota No. 12"'—to more users, we offer free with the 
first 500 orders for 100 Ibs. or more, of any of these 
hardy, bred-to-climate varieties, two pounds of our new 
Baltic Heavy Foliage Alfalfa. Wesodak Alfalfas are 
shipped all over the world. For information address 
Nick Caspers, Mgr., Western South Dakota Al- 
falfa Seed Growers’ Exchange, Rapid City, S.D. 


GET A FARM 


On the Soo Line In North Dakota or Northern Minne- 
sota. Conditions never better to buy good lands at 
prices that will never be lower. Crop payment plan or 
easy terms. Say which oe interested in. Ask about 
homeseekers rates. Send for Booklet No. 27. dress 


H. S. FUNSTON, Land Comm issioner 
1700 Soo. Building, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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Livestock Built His Farm 


beef production on a practical and 
economical scale. Our job will be to 
expedite production as rapidly as pos- 
sible. 

Our foundation stock will have to be 
good. We will have to cull as rigidly as 
do the successful poultrymen. But the 
crux of the situation will rest with our 
manner of marketing. The measure of 
profit will be gauged largely by the 
grower’s skill in forecasting the best 
time to sell and in marketing to the 
best advantage.” 

In his beef-farming system Mr. Hurt 
stresses labor-saving management. For 
example, his feeding barns are designed 
to save work. Silage is fed by use of a 
large cart which 1s hauled along the 
runway, the succulent feed being dis- 
tributed directly to the cattle racks. 
Hay is stored overhead with chutes into 
the sheltered cattle sheds. Fresh water is 
available constantly. 

Litter is composted, the refuse from 
the adjacent mule stable being also 
thrown into the cattle sheds where it is 
tramped and gets opportunity to rot 
before removal to the fields. Raw rock 
phosphate is used as an absorbent. Some 
40 tons of straw are used annually as 
bedding on the Hurt farm, and approxi- 
mately 400 large spreader loads of ma- 
nure are distributed over the land 
plant food replacement. 

Mr. Hurt has been using commercial 
fertilizer for as many years as he has fed 
cattle. He stimulates corn, clover, al- 
falfa, oats, and rye crops each year with 
applications of from 10 to 14 tons of 
complete fertilizers. During a recent two- 
year period, he spread 150 tons of 
ground limestone over his farming 
fields. You do not need rubber boots nor 
web feet to tramp over the Hurt farm 
even during wet weather, for this owner 
has eliminated the quagmires and low 
spots by systematic tile drainage. He 
told me he had spent an average of 
about $40 an acre in permanent sub- 
surface drainage. 


A LITTLE tip which Mr. Hurt, sea- 
soned and tempered in all aspects of live- 
stock production, passes along for what 
itis worth is not to waste too much time 
with the cattle. An example is the mat- 
ter of weighing the steers regularly to 
ascertain how they are using their feed. 
He formerly weighed his cattle once a 
month. He says it took considerable ex- 
tra time and did not profit him appre- 
ciably. He reports that a good cattleman 
soon learns to appraise gains in his 
steers sight-of-eye style. 

He advises not worrying the cattle 
with over attention. Feed them gener- 
ously according to size, age, and capac- 
ity. Watch their droppings. and appe- 
tites for animals off feed. Try, ii pos- 
sible, to prevent the animals from get- 
ting off feed by making all changes in 
the ration very gradually. Do not cuddle 
or pamper the steers. 

Hogs team with cattle on this farm. 
Hurt fattens from 500 to 1,000 hogs 
annually. He buys all the shotes. He 
runs enough behind the cattle to utilize 
feed wastes. He specializes also in sum- 
mer feeding and produces pork on rye 
and clover pasturage with supplemental 
protein feeding. 


[ Continued from page 


Instead of driving his hogs to the corn- 
fields and letting them work there as 
harvest hands, Mr. Hurt carries the 
corn to the fattening porkers in portable 
cribs. Each of the five cribs is 8 x 12 x 
feet in size, holds 500 bushels of cor 
and is mounted on 4 x 8-inch runners set 
on edge. Either a steam engine or a 
tractor is used to transport the load 
corncribs from field to field as desired. 

“Does it pay to build up your far 
as you have done?” 

“Certainly,” replied Mr. Hurt. “My 
normal crop yield is at least 50 percent 
higher than it was before I began to 
fertilize intensively. I raise more from 
less cultivated acres. This decreases 
cost. Furthermore, I have benefited in- 
directly in the increased value of my 
land due to these improvements. I Loe 
lieve if you are going to farm at all, 
should farm right. Poor farming is A ara 
sitic both on the land and the farmer. 

Mr. Hurt was one of the first stock- 
men in the state to feed cottonseed meal 
and tankage and to use fertilizers for 
his crops. He was a leader in the organi 
zation of his local county farm bureau. 
That he is a really successful farmer is 
demonstrated. by his prosperity, the 
good will of the countryside where he 
lives, and his election by some 400 of the 
outstanding cattlemen of Indiana as 
their delegated leader. 


Club Makes Profit 


Firreen ewes owned by the five 
members of the Edinburg, Missouri, Ewe 
and Lamb Club netted the owners 
$79.82 or an average of $5.32 per ewe 
above the feed cost and depreciation in 
value of the ewe. These young sheep 
raisers each bought grade ewes bred toa 
purebred ram. They fed the ewes and 
lambs according to the directions of 
County Agent J. U. Morris and came 
out at the end of the season with :; 
average of $15. 96 each above the rep of 
carrying the project. 

Lowell and Mary Fulkerson placed 
their ewes together and handled them as 
a joint flock of six. They paid $72 for 
the six ewes and spent $22.92 for feed 
for them. The lambs ate an additional 
$4.95 worth of feed. It cost them 9 
cents to get the ewes sheared. But the 
well-kept ewes with their grain-fed 
lambs showed a profit of $39.84 at the 
end of the season. The total cost was 
$110.77 with receipts of $140.61. The 
receipts were divided as follows: eight 
lambs, $70.99; wool, $16; sale of two 
ewes, "$13.62; appraised value on the 
four remaining ewes, $40. 

Harold Buzzard bought three ewes for 
$45. When he balanced his books after 
a season of studying sheep management 
he had a net income of $18.19. All of the 
members of the club cared for their 
small flocks and kept accurate records. 


—R. R. T., Missouri. 





Dried Buttermilk for Growing anda 


Fattening Pigs, bulletin No. 278, Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, Ames. 
lowa. 
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When Should We Cut 
Soybeans for Hay? 
[ Continued from page 7 | 


leaves in curing; however, a few of the 
lower leaves had fallen before harvesting. 
This hay required from 5 to 7 days to 
cure. The yield was 2.305 tons per acre. 
These two hays, supplemented with a 
recommended grain ration, were fed to 
a representative group of dairy cows in 
carefully controlled feeding trials. The 
late hay produced 393 pounds or Ig per- 
unt! more milk and 21.1 pounds or 29 
percent more butterfat per acre of late 
hay than per acre of early hay. 


Tue superiority of the late hay over 
the early hay in both milk and fat pro- 
duction suggested that the difference in 
feeding value might be due largely to 
the greater proportionate bean or grain 
content of the late hay. In two subse- 

juent feeding trials an intermediate cut 
h ay substituted for the early hay. 

The intermediate hay (intermediate 
between early cut and late cut hay) was 
harvested when the pods were fully 
formed and the beans from one-half to 
three-fourths filled in the pods. When 
the hay was cured and fed, the beans 
in the upper pods were shrivelled to the 
size of wheat kernels while those in the 
lower pods were only slightly shrivelled 
but had not reached the stage of plump 
development at time of harvesting. It re- 
quired from 4 to 6 days to cure this hay. 
Field-cured yield was 2.133 tons per acre. 

The two feeding trials comparing the 
intermediate and late-cut hays again 
showed the.superiority of the late-cut 


hay over a hay cut in an earlier stage of 


maturity. In the first trial between 
these two hays 11 percent more milk and 
12 percent more fat were produced per 
acre of late hay than per acre of inter- 
mediate hay. In the second trial on the 
acre-unit basis the late hay produced 13 
percent more milk and 18 percent more 
fat. It should be pointed out that the total 
productions of milk and fat per acre 
were not made on hay alone, but on hay 
nd grain. However, since the amount 
of grain consumed by both groups of 
cows on the two hays was practically the 
same, the differences in the production 
per acre may be attributed primarily to 
- differences in the two hays. 
_The refusals of hay in all of the feed- 
g trials were low, amounting to 3 per- 
cent of the early, 5 percent of the 1 inter- 
liate, and 5.¢ s pescent of the late. The 
low refusals are accounted for by the 
good quality of hay fed, the absence of 
silage from the ration, the fact that the 
cows had access to the hay during the 
greater portion of time between feeding 
riods each day, and the fact that the 
cows were fed limited quantities of hay. 
Results of this three years’ study com- 
ring the relative feeding value of soy- 
in hay cut in different stages of ma- 
ty indicate: the time to harvest soy- 
beans for hay is when the pods are com- 
tely formed and the beans practically 
p Be eloped in the pods. At this stage 
of development the lower leaves will 
turning yellow and in some cases a 
few will have fallen. 


a 





Economic Aspects of Contagious Abor- 
in a Dairy Herd, research bulletin 

45, College of Agriculture, Lincoln, Ne- 
SKa. 








ANNOUNCING 


THE RUBBER DOLLAR-- 
IT STRETCHES! 





ITSTRETCHES WHEN YOU 

SPEND IT FOR A MOTOR OIL 

MADE FROM PENNSYLVANIA 
GRADE CRUDE 


BEGIN to drive with a motor oil made from 


Pennsylvania Grade Crude and the money 
you spend for it begins to stretch! 

It stretches by giving greater mileage per 
quart of oil, by giving better piston seal, 
which means more power—and that means 
you use less gas. It stretches by saving the 
costly repairs ¢ ae by oils of lesser quality. 

Why does Pennsylvania Grade Crude 
make better motor oils? Ask Nature! She 
gave it greater oiliness, greater freedom 
from impurities. She made it the world’s 
finest raw material for motor oil. And get 


this straight —the better the crude, the 


better the finished motor oil! 

Of course refining is important, too. 
And in the Pennsylvania field you will find 
advanced, highly modern equipment. In 
this field refiners have the longest back- 
ground of experience. Small wonder, then, 
that the lubricants they produce are longer- 
lived, more resistant to heat—that they 
stand up and stay on the job. You will find 
them chosen for the toughest lubricating 
jobs in automobiles, tractors, airplanes, 
motorboats; in locomotives, stationary ma- 
chinery and turbines. 

The emblem shown below appears on 
many brands of Pure Pennsylvania Motor 
Oils. Buy whichever one you prefer! 

FREE! Send for free copy of highly in- 
teresting oil booklet. Address Pennsyl- 
vania Grade Crude Oil Association, Dept. 
F-5, Oil City, Pa. 


© 1931, P.G. Cc. O.A 





This emblem guarantees the quality of 





guarantees the quality of the finished product. 





PENNSYLVANIA GRADE 
CRUDE OIL 


from which the world’s finest motor oils are made 


crude oil—the maker's individual brand 


oe Mark 
. U.S. Pat. Off. 











See Advertising Index, page 
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4-H CLUB 
MEMBERS 








Wear your official 4-H Club cap 
at camp this summer. Successful 
Farming has a limited number 
of these trim green and white 
caps which are recognized offic- 
ially by the state and national 
4-H Clubs. They are 10 cents 
each, and on lots exceeding 100 
there is a 10 per cent discount. 
Send today for enough to equip 
your group. Please use the 
coupon below. 








| Dept. 9007 
: Successful Farming, 
: Des Moines, lowa 


I enclose _(Stamps, cash, 













‘ or check) for caps. 
: Name mime 
| R.F.D. aioe as 
City State et 
METAL SHINGLES 
AND ROOFING 
LOOK BETTER 
LAST LONGER 
COST LESS 






Fire, wind and 

lightning proof. 
Rust- resisting cop- 
per bearing steel. Fully guaranteed. 
Send roof measurements. Get our prices 
and samples. We pay the freight. Write 
for Catalog No.156. 


THE EDWARDS MANUFACTURING CO. 
706-756 Butler St., Cincinnati, O. 


CORNS. 


and tender toes — relieved 

in 1 minute by these thin, 
soothing, healing pads. Safel 
Also sizes for Callouses, Bunions 


Dt Scholl's 
Zino-pads 


DAISY FLY KILLER 


Placed anywhere, DAISY FLY KILLER attracts and 
kills all flies. Neat, clean, ornamental, convenient and 

ze cheap. Lasts all sea- 
£6: SES B 4 son. Made of metal, 
; gay can’t spill or tip over; 
As ps Se Yi will not soil or injure 








the pain is gonet 














Dy 





=% es ything. Guaranteed 
VF, WN an g 3 
pa: TN NS ~Stie @ insist upon DAISY FLY 

” KILLER from your dealer. 


HAROLD SOMERS, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


PATENT or model for instructions 


or write for Free book “‘How to Obtain a Patent” and 
**Record of Invention’”’ form. No charge for information 
on how to proceed. CLARENCE A. O'BRIEN, 
Registered Patent Attorney, 64-P, Security Savings 
and Comm'l. Bank Building, Washington, D. C. 





TIME COUNTS IN APPLYING 


™efor patents. Send sketch 


SuccessFuL Farmine, July, 1937 





Beef Prospects 


By R. M. Green 


|A STRONG August or September 
market for fed cattle, with prices at that 
season the high for the last six months 
of the year, appears in prospect. The 
last half of 1931 should witness a larger 
movement of stocker and feeder and 
grass-fed cattle than a year ago. 

It is likely that more stocker and 
feeder cattle will be in demand in the 
fall of 1931 than in the fall of 1930 but 
at lower prices. After some price im- 


of 1931, it still remains quite possible 
that nto grades of fed cattle may 
make new lows in the forepart of 1932, 
depending upon the outcome of the 
corn crop and other feed grains. At 
least, looking at the matter so far ahead 
as the middle of 1931, it looks safer to 
plan fall buying of feeders on that basis. 

Bottoms of fed cattle price declines 
are most frequently made in the first 
six months of the year when the supply 
of that kind of cattle is the largest. In 
the case of beef steers over 1,100 pounds 
at Kansas City, there have been six 
bottoms made since 1908, marking the 
end of more than just seasonal price 
declines. Once the low was reached in 
January, once in February, and four 
times in May. These bottoms were made 
In I9II, 1913, 1916, 1922, 1924, and 
1926. 

It is quite noticeable that each « 
these bottoms was made after a te 
corn crop. The larger corn crop of 1910 
preceded the bottom made in 1g11. In 
the same way a bumper corn crop pre- 
ceded the low beef prices in each of the 
above named years. 

It seems more reasonable, therefore, 
to expect that the very bottom of the 
fed cattle price decline that has been 
under way for the last few years will 
come after a large corn supply than that 
available from the small 1930 crop. The 
extensive use of wheat the past year and 
the low price of corn because of little 
demand for it outside of domestic feed- 
ing, may upset this calculation and make 
the spring of 1931 the low for fed cattle 
prices for this turn. 

It is therefore well to watch feed 
prices relative to a year ago in coming 
to later judgment on this matter. Also 
it is conceivable that business could im- 
prove so markedly as to make improved 
demand more than an offset the above 
described situation. This looks rather 
doubtful at present. 


Dectines from peak to trough since 
1908 have varied from 11 percent to 66 
percent in the case of monthly top price 
for heavy steers at Kansas City. The 
present decline from last of 1927 or 
| early 1928 high levels had equaled 48 
| percent by April, 1931. Fed cattle prices 
even at that decline were high compared 
with prices of many commodities. 
The lows of monthly top prices for 
heavy steers at Kansas City in Ig11 
and 1913 were $6.35 and $8.35 a hun- 
dred, respectively, and cattle receipts 
were at about their low point in 1914. 
Unless business conditions show distinct 
improvement, therefore, the cattle feed- 
er may well be cautious about his buying 
| prices for winter and spring feeding. 





ee for fed cattle the latter half 


The fact that last year’s low pric 
period for fed cattle was in July and 
August will cause many feeders to fight 
shy of having fed cattle ready for that 
market in 1931. The disposition to 
handle more calves, an advancing mar 
ket last year from August to Decembe 
and any encouragement that lower feed 
er prices and advancing fat cattle prices 
in August and September may giv: 
will all work to increase supplies of fe 
cattle after August and September: 
rather than in these summer months. 
Last year’s small corn crop and a mean 
spring market for fat cattle will help 
lighten August and September supplies 
of fed cattle. Such a situation argues 
for an early peak price for the last halt 
of 1931. 

In case of the cattle prices mentioned 
above, the December peak of 1920 was 
followed by an August peak in 1921; 
this, by a November peak in 1922; then 
an August peak in 1923; an October and 
November peak in 1924; an August 
peak in 1925; a September, October, 
November peak in 1926; a November 
peak in 1927, a year of unusually strong 
upward trend in cattle prices; a Sep- 
tember peak in 1928; an August, Sep 
tember peak in 1929 with the stock 
market crash and business depression 
getting well under way in the following 
months; and a December peak in 1930. 
Unless, therefore, last half of the year 
demand should pick up unusually well, 
an early peak price for the last half of 
1931 is rather to be expected from what 
can be known this far in advance. 


Wirn so small a corn crop last year, 
the chances are favorable to at least a 
little larger corn crop than a year ago. 
As yet there is nothing to indicate any 
shortage of other feedstuffs. Such a 
situation if it continues will stimulate 
August and September demand for heavy 
feeders that can be given a short turn 
and will thus help to add to end-of-the 
year supplies of fed cattle. 

The difficulties are great enough 
any market when trying to look ahead 
only six months. The longer time view 
is clouded with even more unknown ele- 
ments. It is worth noticing, however, 
that cattle production has been on the 
increase for only three years, 1928, 1929, 
and 1930. Slaughter has decreased for 
the four years 1927, 1928, 1929, and 
1930, and ‘under r present conditions will 
likely begin an increase in 1931. 

The total supply of cattle has not yet 
increased far enough to force price de 
clines much further unless financial con 
ditions should get worse than there !s 
now any reason for believing, and force 
a heavier liquidation of breeding stock 
than is now expected. With a low made 
either in the spring of 1931 or likely to 
be made 1 in early 1932 and with low feed 
prices in prospect the cattle feeder who 
is careful in his buying prices should soon 
have a good season or two ahead of hin 
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What Is New in Farming 
[ Continued from page 5 | 


erage feed cost of maintaining a dairy 
bu | at $69.71. Other costs brought the 
total exper to $98 per year. Besides 
this, hours of man labor were re- 
qu a in feeding and handling the bull. 

* 

In control work with intestinal worms 
in poultry at the Michigan E xperiment 
Station it was found that colloidal 
jodine suspensoid containing 1.8 percent 
jodine and 4 percent gum arabic is 
ap parently 100 percent efficient in kill- 
ing and removing ascaridia and the 
various species of tapeworms. 


An investigation of hog marketing 
practices on 286 Missouri farms has 
indicated that with a normal feeding 
period of from three to four months, 
the buyer of stock hogs can usually ex- 
pect the greatest margin between the 
cost and selling price when the hogs are 
bought in the late spring and the late 
fall and the lowest margin when they 
are bought in the summer. 


* 

Field studies in Michigan show that 
in a dry season the delaying of wheat 
harvest in order to combine wheat at a 
moisture content low enough for safe 
storage does not mean a lower test 
weight. During any given day the mois- 
ture will be lower as the day progresses, 
but during such weather as prevailed 
last year it was found that the combine 
could be kept in the field thruout the 
entire day ‘fone waited until the wheat 
was thoroly ripe before harvesting. 


* 

Records kept on 684 White Leghorns 
at the Iowa Experiment Station indi- 
cate that birds beginning to lay in Sep- 
tember have the highest winter produc- 
tion. Birds beginning to lay in December 
showed the highest spring production, 
and the poorest production was shown 
by those which began to lay later in the 
year. 

* 

Three promising new varieties of 
small fruits have just been reported from 
the Ohio Experiment Station. The How- 
ard Supreme strawberry has been out- 
standing in comparison with other va- 
rieties. It ripens in early midseason. The 

ew Logan black raspberry has proved 
self more resistant to the virus diseases 
th in the widely grown Cumberland. It 
also ripens about a week earlier. The 
Chief red raspberry was developed at 
the Minnesota Experiment Station. It 
was reported in the columns of Success- 
ful Farming for October, 1930. In Ohio, 
compares favorably with 
Latham, but like many other red varie- 
ties, should not be set near black rasp- 
rries because of the danger of infec- 
1 with virus diseases. 
* 
_ Hybrid corn made nearly one-fifth 
higher average yields than the open- 
pollinated strains in approximately 300 
comparisons conducted in Iowa 
ring 1930. On 136 farms in Jasper 
County the hybrid out yielded the local 
grown strains better than an average 
ine bushels per acre and out yielded 
g about five bushels per acre. 


h 


Recent Iowa feeding tests with swine 

shown definitely that the feeding 
oft ear corn silage is not a profitable 
ctice. 
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Buy ETH YL Gentile 


for the same reason 


rages are buying 
more tractors today and 
fewer horses because gasoline 
engines work faster and cost 
less in the long run. 

They are buying more Ethyl 
Gasoline for the same reason. Ethyl 
increases the advantage gasoline 
engines give you. 

Ethyl Gasoline is more than good 
gasoline; it is good gasoline plus 
Ethy! fluid. 

Inside the engine, the Ethyl fluid 
controls combustion. It prevents the 
uneven explosions that cause power- 
waste, harmful “knock” and over- 
heating. It governs the burning so 





4 
Com 


j passenger Cars, 


that power is delivered to 

the pistons with a smoothly 

increasing pressure that 
brings out the best perform- 
ance of any gasoline engine. 

If you are one of the million 
farmers who already use Ethy] in 
you will find that 
it will make just as big an im- 


provement in your truck or in 


A your tractor. Ethyl Gasoline keeps 


any engine in better shape. It takes 
you there and gets you back sooner 
—whether you are driving to town 
or plowing a field. Try it yourself 


and see. Ethyl Gasoline Corpora- 


tion, Chrysler Building, New York. 












































GOOD its pene ETHYL 
GASOLINE MEE | GASOLINE 
The active mgredient used in Ethyl fluid is lead, ©. G.c. 1931 


ETHYL 


GASOLINE 


See Advertising Index, page 53 
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for Successful Farm 
Families— 


Successful Farming Service Booklets 











Successful Farming’s editorial services 
3ak 7 cover every phase of a on the farm 
YESTERDAY'S 3ux 


and about the home hey include 
practical, illustrated booklets written by 
QUILTS 
© 
IN HOMES 


authorities on “How-to-do-it” farming 
OF TODAY 








and farm home-making, and give special- 
ized, handy information to up-to-date 
farm families. 


























1. YESTERDAYS QUILTS IN 
HOMES OF TODAY. Descrip- 
tion and history of old quilts; 
including a list of patterns 
from which to choose....15c 

2. FOLK DANCES AND HOW TO DO THEM. Just the booklet for 
the group that is seeking entertainment ideas. Illustrated. .15c 

3. OUR BABIES. By Dr.Herman Bundesen, one of the foremost health 
specialists in the U. S., and contributor to Successful Farming ..30c 

4. THE GROWING CHILD. Another booklet by Dr. Bundesen, on 
child health, invaluable to parents.................000000s 30c 

5. THE FARM HOUSE KEEPS PACE. Practical suggestions on 
the modernization and remodeling with floor plans......... 20c 

6. FURNISHING THE FARM HOME. Points to remember when se- 
lecting new furniture and making over your old. Illustrated.15c 

7. THE FARMSTEAD LANDSCAPED. Planning alterations in your 

















grounds? First study this booklet....................... 10c 
8. NEW BARNS FROM OLD ONES. A reprint of articles which 
appeared in the magazine and much in demand now........ 10c 
9. THE POULTRY FLOCK. A series of articles by Editor Kirk Fox, 
I I cs bs wo kd on vuae ahah ones 10c 
10. SUCCESSFUL SALADS. Prize-winning and other recipes con- 
tributed by readers of Successful Farming...............++- 15¢ 


11. WE BAKE SUCCESSFUL BREAD. New variations suggested by 
Ruth Jacobs of the Successful Farming Tasting-Test Kitchen.15c¢ 
12. FAVORITE RECIPES FROM THE CANNED MEAT CONTEST 10c 


13. YOUR CLOTHES IF YOU ARE STOUT...................:. 10c 
14. CLOTHES FOR MATERNITY WEAR AND THE LAYETTE. .10c 
Leaflets 


(Unless listed otherwise, leaflets will be sent on receipt of 2c each for handling and mailing costs). 


Two NEW leaflets this month are S-E-23, Fun for Clubs in Camp and S-F-5, a revised up-to-date 
Timetable for Canning Fruits and Veget tables and Meats. The erunse i is the first of a series of a 
recreation leaflets planned for Successful Farming readers. 
Other leaflets are: 
Club Study. 

S-E-20 The English Garden Party 
S-E-12 Harvest Haunts S-E-22 Parliamentary Pointers 
S-E-15 Appreciation of Outdoor World S-E-23 Rural Recreation I; Fun for Clubs 
S-E-17 Vacation Trails for the Stay-at-Homes in Camp 
S-E-19 Summertime Reading and Autumn S-G-1 Sisdee Hot Beds and Cold Frames 


S-E-3 Colonial Playlet (4c) 
S-E-11 Program Pointers 








Dept. 4007, Home and Farm Service Bureau Circle the numbers of 
SUCCESSFUL FARMING, the booklets and leaf- 
DES MOINES, IOWA lets you are ordering 
PUMNOUR SS hee windkekS ees (Send stamps, cash, or check) for the following: 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 


S-F-5 S-G-1 S-E-3 S-E-11 S-E-12 S-E-15 S-E-17 S-E-19 S-E-20 S-E-23 
NG shah sao Gh ba tcaea ha owe @ aaa W erie Cedemte eae ns cairn Ps wisvieree owas peutnns 


tl dew Ske x dines oa oer eaidrcak tre wee ie eee oe ek b/d oaeeeas I AN aid ick a dates wine wih ken 
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Squibs From a Farmer’s 
Notebook 
[ Continued from page 9 | 


not going to find many out in the woods. 


WE GROWL a lot about these flies 
in the summer from about the Fourth 
of Juiy on. I don’t know if anybody has 
ever been able to express anything mean 
enough to rightly apply. But still I fear 
that the shrinkage that comes both in 
milk and beef at the fly period is more 
to be blamed on lack of good feed than 
the torment of the flies. Under normal 
conditions pastures are short and tough. 

It takes too much time and energy to 
consume more than is necessary for 
physical maintenance. Better feed, and 
that easily reached, gives the cow more 
time to rest and swing her fly swatter. 
It is A problem in livestock farming that 
we have never considered much. I am 
quite convinced that with a consider- 
able bunch of cows one could cut and 
haul the feed to them at no more expense 
or time than is now used in getting them 
back and forth from the pasture. During 
that hot dry period last summer we 
wasted a lot of both cow and man time 
trailing out to the timber at the back 
of the pasture and returning. 


A BOBWHITE is whistling each day 
back in the field within hearing distance 
of the house. I am wishing him great 
success in rearing a good covey. No 
imported bird is ever going to take the 
place of the quail. They are part of the 
picture of real country life. They always 
lived close by the folks. We never could 
expect to keep the prairie chicken. They 
were essentially part of the wild. Their 
nests were away from the signs of civili- 
zation as far as they could get them. 
They went with the last of the prairie 
sod. Except for storm losses in the win- 
ter, by careful protection quails should 
increase. I pray that we may be able 
always to have some anyway. 


WE ARE finishing up our share of the 
labor of making another corn crop. 
When we bid it farewell with a final 
cultivation our part is done. Sunshine 
and rain must finish the task. There is 
something inspiring about being out in 
the center of a cornfield after it is big 
enough to cover the ground. All you 
can see are those acres of broad, dark 
green leaves gleaming and glistening in 
the sun. You never get it whirling past 
in an auto. No one gets the picture like 
the one that rides the corn plow thru it. 
You stop your team on a little raise to 
cool off. The rustle,and the perfume of 
corn plants please every sense. 


Some people, out of touch with the 
farm, cannot understand that our farm 
business and our farm life are so in- 
separable. Probably we on the farm 
little sense just how much that molds 
our lives. Every member of the house- 
hold knows the plans and limits of en- 
terprise and each is adding his share to 
its success. The man and the woman 
that work as well as play hand in hand 
may learn what companionship means. 
They who face together the hardships 
and the trials that are incident to that 
life work hard and yet there are sweet 
fruits even of harc iship, when the spirit 
is right. Divorce courts never wrench 
such lives. 
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Veterinary 


LeakinG Teats.—I have a young Guern- 
sey cow that at her peak is a large producer, 
but I find that she loses this milk midway 
between the morning and evening milking. 
Even standing still, there is a drip. When she 
moves around it is worse. Due to her value 
for breeding purposes, we are loath to dispose 

f her. Somebody told me that an operation 
could be performed by a veterinarian.—J. 
C. M., Indiana. 

[ry the effect of milking three times daily. 
lf that does not mend matters, dip the tips of 
teat in tincture of iodine and repeat the dip- 
ping in two or three days, but do not make 
the skin very sore. If these procedures do not 

top the leaking, it would be best to let a calf 
nurse. The leaking cannot be remedied by 
operation. 

Ircu1nc Sxin.—With what can I wash 
horses or give them for skin disease? They 
rub on posts, fences, and other places.—C. W. 
S., Minnesota. 

It is probable that lice causes the irritation. 
Chicken lice and mites also annoy horses. Ex- 
clude poultry from the stable. Also cleanse 
and disinfect the stable. Clip off the coats of 
the horses, and then wash the skin clean with 
a warm 1 to 100 solution of coal-tar dip. Re- 
peat the washing when needed. Blanket the 
horses until the weather becomes warm. 


VERMIFUGE FOR HorseEs.—Please send me 
the recipe for worm powder for horses.— 
F. B. H., Minnesota. 

Mix together two parts common salt, and 
one part each by weight of dried sulphate of 
iron, tartar emetic, flowers of sulfur, and 
powdered fenugreek. Of this mixture give the 
horse, in dampened oats and bran, one table- 
spoonful night and morning for a week, then 

top for 10 days. The medicine may then be 
given for another week, if needed. 


Scours.—My calves have the scours. I 
have lost two already, and the others are 
affected. I have cleaned the barns and put 
down new bedding, and have tried home 
remedies. Can you tell me what to do or what 
to give them? Have been feeding skimmilk 
and ground oats, and have been careful about 
overfeeding.—W. G. B., Iowa. 

It would be best to make an entirely new, 
roomy, well-ventilated, light, calf pen with a 
concrete floor to be kept clean, disinfected, 

nd freshly bedded. Until the calves outgrow 
the scouring stage, mix in cach pint of milk 
fed daily 1 teaspoonful of a mixture of 4% 
ounce of formaldehyde (formalin) and 154% 
ounces of boiled water to be kept in a colored 
glass bottle. Keep all feeding utensils clean, 
terilized with boiling water and sun-dried. 
Feed bloodmeal in addition to oats, corn, 

, and oilmeal, and clover or alfalfa hay. 
Begin with 1 teaspoonful twice daily and 
jually increase the allowance. If a calf 
rs, give it a dose of castor oil and milk 
later, if needed, a mixture of 1 part salol 
2 parts bismuth subnitrate. The dose is 
to 1 teaspoonful or more given every 3, 4, 
urs, according to age of calf and severity 
ttack. Saturate each calf’s navel with 
ture of iodine at birth, and as soon as 
ble have a veterinarian vaccinate each 

t against scours. 

\zoTuRIA.—What is the best remedy to 

n treating for azoturia?—F. G. S., Ne- 
Na. 
Prevention is all-important. A horse will 
t suffer from azoturia when worked or ex- 
sed every day, and fed very lightly on oats 
n there is no work for the animal to do. A 
n of potassium iodide given two or three 
s daily in water helps to cleanse the 
tem when azoturia occurs. 
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You’re contented and cool 


in HANES Underwear 
but the price doesn’t 





Left: SAMSONBAK Union Suit with patented 
belt. Other types, too. 75c to $1.50. 
Right: Shirts and Shorts. Many styles, colors, 
and fabrics. 50c to $1. 


Suit. Shoulder-button 
style. $1. 


Elastic-Knit Light- 
weights. Long or 
short sleeves. Ankle 
or three-quarter 
length. $1 to $1.25. 





knock you cold! 


You're sitting pretty (and 
standing, too, for that matter) 
in Hanes Summer Underwear. 
It doesn’t worm up your legs, 
or clutch the crotch. You 
don’t know you have it on! 
And you won't boil when you 
think of the price, either. 

Hanzs is only soc to $1.50. 
Yet it’s there when it comes to 
quality and fit. Some union 
suits you get into feel as big 
as a bag. Others, after they're 
laundered, wouldn't fit a fox- 
terrier. But they re not Hangs! 

Try a SamMsonsak Union 
Suit. Pull with all your might 
on the belt. Yank . . . wrench 
... jerk. That belt's as solid as 
cement, but it gives every time 
you bend your body. Test the 
buttons. Look at the seams. 
Rub the material between your 
fingers. Mister, you couldn't 
buy better—even if you were 
rolling in wealth! 

Any good store should have 
Hanss in a style and size for 
you and your boy. If youcan’t 
get what you want, please 
write us. P. H. Hanes Knitting 
Company, Winston-Salem, 
North Carolina. 
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AEROXON 


PRONOUNCED A-ROCK-SON 


FLY RIBBON 


Catches thousands of flies 
for a nickel. Easy to hang 
—no fuss or bother. Stays 
sticky—lasts longer. Will 
not drip. More sanitary 
than sprays or powders. 
Ask for the blue tube with 
the green cap. Look for the 
thumb tack ATTACHED. 
At your grocers. If your 
dealer doesn’t have it, 
send 25c for carton of 10. 


2 for 5c 


R.A. GRAEF CoO. 


of Dept. A 


“9 Edina, Mo. * 











A Room 
At a Rate 
to suit every purse 
Accommodations 
for 500 Guests 


Rates from $2.00 
Seas FS. SEYMOUR, Mer. 























Save 1-3 on Shaw Garden Tractor. Cuts hay; 
e : erase, weeds; cultivates, plows, runs belt ma- 
Idea! for farms, gardens, etc. Briggs & 
Stratton Engine 8i mply shift gear to et forward 
speed desired and reve haw Power 
Lawn Mower. For estates, 
olf links, ete. Depend- 
for 10- 
Easy terms, details! 
POWER * Manual and 
LAWN actor Catalog. Write today 
for New Low Price Offer 
MOWER} . 
~ “Bhaw Mfg.Co.,4807,Front St. Galesburg, Kans. 








PARKER’S 
HAIR BALSAM 


RemovesDandruff-StopsHairFalling| 
mparts Color and 
Beauty to Gray and Faded Hai 
60c. and $1.00 at Druggists. 
Hiscox Chem. Wks. Patchogue, N. Y. 











LAND OPENINGS Niribakcts: 


Montana, Idaho, Washington and Oregon. Im- 
proved farms, new land, low prices. Write for 
FREE BOOK and details 

—. C. LEEDY Dept. 29, G. N.Ry. 


Send Model or draw- 
PA k EN i % ing. Booklet free. 
Highest references, 


Best results Promptness assured. 


WATSON E. COLEMAN, 724 NINTH ST., WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Man's CORN harvester poor Man's 
RI H prices. Only $25, with bundle tying 
attachment. FREE catalog showing 
pictures of Harvester CORN HARVESTER 5S. F. 
COMPANY, - - - SALINA, KANSAS 


St. Paul, Minn. 
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Give the Old Hens 
a Ride 


[| Continued from page 12 | 


diseased birds are removed from the 
premises. Unless a henhouse is thoroly 
cleaned and disinfected, after the dis- 
eased birds are disposed of, the healthy 
poultry placed therein will contract the 
disease. 

In the cattle campaign, all breeding 
cattle are tuberculin tested. This would 
be too expensive a practice with poultry 
and is really unnecessary because the 
average farm premises can easily be 
made free by following the above meth- 
od. Some poultry experts claim that eggs 
for hatching purposes should come from 
more mature hens. It would also be a 
sacrifice to sell at the end of one year 
excellent laying strains of purebred 
poultry. With such flocks a tuberculin 
test should be applied annually. 

The time will come when purebred 
poultry cannot be shipped interstate 
without the application of the test unless 
the flock is tested annually and is known 
to be free from tuberculosis, because 
this disease is spread from one part of 
the country to another to a large extent 
by the movement of poultry for breed- 
ing purposes. There is little danger of 
transmitting the disease thru the ship- 
ping of day-old chicks because the dis- 
ease is not ordinarily transmitted thru 
the egg and these young chicks are al- 
most never carriers of the disease. 

One of the greatest obstacles to the 
eradication of tuberculosis in poultry is 
the fact that a flock may be quite badly 
infected and still show no physical symp- 
toms. The facts are, in the application 
of the tuberculin test on a large number 
of flocks in Nebraska, only one flock out 
of an average of four revealing reacting 
birds showed any specimens having phy- 
sical symptoms of the disease. In other 
words, only one out of four infected 
flocks showed birds that were thin at 
the breastbone, pale of comb, or lame, 
all of which are external evidences of 
tuberculosis. 

It is not difficult to eradicate tubercu- 
losis in the flock. Simply “give the old 
hens a ride.” Just as soon as the first 
egg-laying season is over sell all the 
yearling hens. Keep this up for a few 
years and tuberculin losses in the poul- 
try flock as well as in the swine herd will 
be greatly reduced. In the czse of pure- 
bred flocks where high-laying strains 
must be kept each individual should be 
tested and only the tuberculin-free birds 
retained. 





Eggs should be put in crates with the 
large end up in order to prevent break- 
ing the air cell when the eggs are being 
hauled to market. 





Vaccination of young birds against 
chicken pox has come to be a general 
practice among flock owners in some 
areas where the disease is prevalent. 
The best time to vaccinate the pullets 
is in early summer so that they will re- 
cover from the effects of the treatment 
in time for heavy fall egg production. 
Vaccination has proved itself effective 
against chicken pox later in the season. 
The one precaution to bear in mind, 
however, is that if any new susceptible 
birds are added to the vaccinated flock 
during the laying season they should be 
treated beforehand. 











Baby Chicks and Poultry 








KILLS 
LICE 


Leaf 40 


JUST PAINT THE ROOSTS 





IVE 
HICK & from 250-342eg¢ 


(2m, our National Egg Contest Winners. They grow fast« 
make better layers, pay larger profits. GUARANTEE 
PROTECTS YOU AGAINST LOSS Ist 2 WEEKS, Mrs. J. ! 
Sanders, Wesco, Mo., raised 95% of 2000 chicks and was 
getting eggs in 5 months. Mrs.C Scherts.Aurera. Nebr., 
raised 586 out of 600 and sold $1028 worth of eggs from ¢g 
250 hens. SPECIAL PRICES, EASY TERMS.Catalog FREE. uP 
12 varieties. BOOTH FARMS, Box 631, Clinton, Mo 





STANDARD GARDEN wi 
Plows 


A Powerful Tractor for Small Farms, 
Gardeners, Florists, Nurseries, 
Fruit Growers and Poul trymen 
“EASY TERMS 
Walking & Riding Equipment {> 
Free Catalog— Does BeltW ork | 


STANDARD ENGINE COMPANY a 
Philadelphia, Pa. New York, N. Y. 
2417 Chestnut St. 160 Cedar St. 


SEND NO MONEY tare CHICKS 


It’s easy to order Silver Lake Chicks because you need 
send no money with your order We ship C.O.D. and 
guarantee live delivery of sturdy, A ty bred chicks 
from healthy bred -to-lay flocks. Write for catalog 
and amazing low prices. Free Shee with every order, 


Silver Lake Egg Farm, Box S, Silver Lake, Ind. 


32365 Como Ave. 








RAISE CHINCHILLA 
FUR RABBITS ees 


ops ~ 
& up to $6.50 Large illustrated 
k, catalo also co mt ¥ 
Fur Farmin 5° gazine, mall for 10c, fiont: 
OUTDOOR ENTERPRISE CO., Box 151A Holmes Park, 





Fall Chicks 


Leading breeds; 6c up. Standard and 


Summer = 


Bloodtested. Accredited 
Trap-Nest sired grades. Catalog free. Address our nearest plan. 
COLONIAL POULTRY FARMS, Pleasant Hill, Mo., Rich 


Hill, Mo., Vinita, Okie. * ‘Largest Institution of its kind” 





WHITE LEGHORN HENS iit wise ri 
Be ~ price. Thou- 
k-old pullet chicks 

my cae Trapnested, pe _ ed ius nd stock 
egg bred 31 years.Winners at 20 egg contests. Records to 
336 eggs.Catalog and special price bulletin free.I ship C.0.D 


George B. Ferris, 932 Union, Grand Rapids, Mich 





BIG HUSKY CHICKS fe yp 
GUARANTEED TO LIVE 


Shipped Cc. O. D._ Low prices Superior Cert ified 
200 to 300 egg strains Write for 


ed. 2 Big Catalog 
SUPERIOR HATCHERY, ‘Box $-17, WINDSOR, mo. 





HELM’ S? Stave SecHentte? » SIREES oe See ; 


i 0 al ive. eas Fizete 3 awerde je Egg C 
tests in 1930. World's he caviest tay! ng strains )fiicially gp d f 
health and heavy laying Mem B.C A. Old. esta 


ILLINOIS HATCHERY, Dept. 7, Metropolis, Ilinois 


Pestaatecd Get your chicks be- 
CHICKS c.0.D. fore paying. 14 best 
breeds; $1.00 down places order — pay 
postman the rest. Catalog free. Write— 


Kentucky Hatchery, 355 West 4th St., Lexington, Ky. 








CHICKS- PULLETS Lowest prices in years. R.O. P. 200- 
" 290-Pedigreed Breeding. Leghorns 
and Rocks. Blood-tested, Health Certified by Licensed Veter- 
inary. Chicks shipped C.O. D. Pullets C.O. 7a 1 Ap oo — 
CATALOG FREB. Fairview Hatchery and ry ee 

Box S. R. 2, Ze eiand, ichiwan 












Summer Comfort 


for Poultry a [itt le 


— Tue poultry house has much to do baking soda 


vith the comfort of the flock. This ap- 
5 plies to the laying house in the case of 
the adult birds and the range house in 
the case of the growing birds. Hot houses 
re among the biggest causes of discom- 
fort with poultry. A properly con- 
structed house, with ventilation so there 
is a proper movement of air currents, 
— insulation to protect against the 
-at of the sun, will go a long way to 
provide comfort. 
In the case of growing birds on range, 
a house that is open on all four sides, 





a brisk 


brushing 











































KEKE 


lege with only a solid top for a shelter, pro- 
— vides a comfortable arrangement for the 
nrEe summer. Some sort of shade in the yard 
d was is also another means of providing com- 
Ae fort. If there is no natural shade, a 
+ board, burlap, or brush shelter is better 


than nothing. 
—_— Temperature is not all, tho. No birds 
can be comfortable if there are mites in 
the house. Red mites are a source of dis- 
comfort. They also undermine the vi- 
tality. Someone has. said, “It is no dis- 
grace to find them, because they are 
everywhere; but it is a disgrace to leave 
them there.” Get after them with the 
strongest disinfectant.—R, R. H., Illi- 


——— nols. 


1% ft Bulletins and teeth whiten... 





| need 

iit of Interest eS 

Tad. Motor Truck New York Farms, 

=| cetatie) yglea am with beauty 


Interesting Facts Regarding Bovine 
ITE Tuberculosis, extension circular 218, 
et University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Ne- 

















rate! braska, 
of . 
The Cost of Cooling Milk With Elec- . HANKS to ever-searching 
iors tricity, bulletin 170, Agricultural Experi- | science, one of the least expensive 
ment Station, Storrs, Connecticut. d . 
ks products in your home has been 
The Horse Bots and Their Control, found to contain remarkable pro , 
ord and farmers’ bulletin 1503, United States ° fe ; . P 
Pb me Department of Agriculture, Washing- erties as a dentifrice. It is Baking 
ton, D.C. Soda—either Arm & Hammer or 
oe Why Some Eggs Do Not Hatch, bulle- Cow Brand. 
rhou- tin 205, New York State College of | : R , ‘ 
tock \griculture, Ithaca, New York. | Arm & Hammer Baking Soda—which is pure Bicar- 
40.D. _ Self-feeder for Hogs, bulletin 419, bonate of Soda—has three properties that every good den- 
‘sricultural Experiment Station, Uni- tiftice should have. It cleans—removes stains and film. It 
sity of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis- ° ; <a : 
up sin, Price 4 cente. protects — neutralizes mouth acids, It is inexpensive. 
, 
line Essentials in Clean Milk Production, Try it—notice the difference it makes in the whiteness of 
, MO. t — bulletin 98, —— State your teeth. But be sure you get 
ege, East Lansing, Michigan. toa To her A 
7 2 os : e best—either Arm & Ham- Whenever the need for soda bicar- 
Pai lhe Northern Pig, Its Habits, Breed- mer or Cow Brand. Thev are bonate is indicated, Arm & Ham- 
ed ie ing, and Management, bulletin 230, Pub- z ° ; y : mer or Cow Brand Baking Soda can 
linois : one A na of Agri- identical—and both are avail- be = — ee on 
. > 4 t t ure Bicarbonate of Soda, exceeding 
—_ ee able throughout the country at |! punty the USP. Standards 
ka be: Tabits and Economic Status of the a few cents a package. 
ane | ocket Gophers; technical bulletin 224- 
rite— | |, Superintendent of Documents, Gov- 


ri BE coment Printing Office, Washington, | ARM & HAMMER «and COW BRAND BAKING SODA 
ARE BOTH PURE BICARBONATE OF SODA 









shores irections for Building Illinois Shed- 
rove f Poultry House, circular No. 368, 
iwas University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois. | CHURCH & DWIGHT CO., INC., 80 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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WITH CARS 


Who would like 


to represent 


SUCCESSFUL 
FARMING 


permanently in a 
territory of their 
own. 


The men we want 
will have an income 


of 


$2500” 


A YEAR—0r Better 


In order to qualify for 
this position you must 
work in a crew for 
about six months to 
demonstrate your 
ability and reliability. 
Start on asmall salary 
and commission basis. 


Write us giving 
Complete Information 


about yourself, age, 
education, and occu- 
pation for last five 
years. Address 


Salesmanager, 
Successful Farming, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 


Dept. 8007 








Leanuenenntnenineennemeenneel 
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Managing Bees 


By R. L. Parker 


*WY BEILE. the boner bncvect ic on fall 
swing, a beekeeper must keep the hive 
supplied with supers or he loses his one 
chance for a crop. He is wise if he has an 
abundant supply of water with a clean 
float for the bees to rest upon while 
drinking. Sometimes, as last year in the 
Middlewest, the honey season lasts only 
about two weeks, and then excessive 
heat dries up the nectar. But while it 
lasted, some colonies in the college apiary 
stored 13 pounds a day. 

When the honey flow begins to lessen, 
it is time to be thinking about the bees’ 
share of their crop. At that time, we like 
to place an extra hive body over the 
brood chamber and let the bees store 
some honey for their own use. It is a 
good plan to keep a hive body of the 
best honey taken off during the earliest 
part of the season so, if the last har- 
vested is from smartweed or some plant 
with a high dextrin content, we can sub- 
stitute clover honey that the bees can 
digest without causing dysentery as does 
the smartweed honey. 

There are two easy ways to get a sup- 
ply of honey for winter use up in the 
brood chamber. One is to place full 
frames of honey in place of empty 
comb. The other way is to place an extra 
hive body or two with the combs partly 
filled, under the brood chamber. The 
bees will carry the honey up into the 
empty combs to prevent them from 
being robbed. Either of these ways is 
preferable to feeding sirup. One should 
make certain that colonies.are free from 
brood diseases before any of such work 
is done. 

Lacking honey, however, one may 
provide the bees with the next best food, 
sugar sirup, made by bringing to a boil 


two parts sugar to one part water. Some 
manage well by placing this sirup in a 
half-gallon sirup pail with small holes 
punched in the close-fitting lid. The pail 
is set, lid down, in an empty hive body 
over the brood chamber. 

Whenever one sees bees carrying out 
white pupae, he may know they are 
about starving and are destroying brood 
to save themselves. It is high time t 
feed but the wise owner will have fed the 
colony long before that. A strong color 
north of Oklahoma or Arkansas should 
have at least 50 pounds of honey for 
winter and spring food. In more south- 
ern states, 25 to 30 pounds may be a 
fair allowance. 

Next year’s honey crop depends large- 
ly on having a strong colony of worker 
bees in the spring. Since it was the o! 
queen that left the far away hive and 
came with the swarm to your tree limb, 
she is like an old hen, seldom worth 
much as a layer during her second year. 
Bees live about six to eight months dur- 
ing the winter so it is important that 
the queen mother supply a large brood 
of young workers in September to be 
ready for early spring work. To get such 
a brood, a young queen is introduced. 

The time for requeening is when the 
major declining honey flow is on. In 
Iowa, North Dakota, and northern 
states, this is about August I to I°s. 
In Kansas, Missouri, and more south- 
ern states, this is about the last of July. 
Italian queens, desirable because the 
Italian race is better as workers and 
more gentle, may be purchased for about 
$1 each. Your state apiarist will prob- 
ably recommend a queen rearer to you. 
From him you should get instructions as 
to how to get the bees to adopt her. 


When Shall the Harvest Be? 


In EARLIEST spring the enthusiastic 
gardener begins his planting program. 
Feverishly he plants beds of lettuce, rad- 
ishes, onions, peas—everything in quan- 
tities, and just as soon as the seeds can 
be put in the ground. 

With the average gardener there is 
one grand rush until some of every ‘thing 
he wishes his garden to produce is in the 
ground, then he puts the seed box away 
and forgets about it until another spring- 
time rolls around. 

In due time thereafter, for several 
weeks Mr. Average Gardener has quan- 
tities of lettuce, radishes, and green on- 
ions. But there comes a time, all too 
soon, when this one planting comes to an 
end and the family table must depend 
upon the market for these appetizers. 

But it is not only the vegetables men- 
tioned above that are missing from the 
average gardener’s table in later sum- 
mer. We may have green beans in Sep- 
tember, and tasty, fresh peas until hard 
frosts of late October discourage the 
vines to bear. The summer wanes con- 
siderably before I reluctantly put my 
sadly diminished seed basket away, and 
unless it has been a very perverse season 
I get results until well into the fall. 

I plant just as feverishly in the spring 


as any other gardener, but here my 
planting only begins instead of ending. 
Every week or two from the time of my 
first planting, in goes a bed of lettuce 
and one of a variety of radishes. 

One of the most interesting experi- 
ments in my planting career was made 
last summer. My early crop of green 
beans was all but ruined by the drouth. 
Ordinarily I do not care greatly for that 
vegetable, but as is the perverseness of 
nature, I craved green beans fresh from 
my garden. 

It was on August 16, while inspecting 
the garden, that I noticed the thwarted 
bean bushes actually had a number of 
dried pods hanging to the dying stalks. 
I opened them. They were filled with 
perfectly good beans! A mad idea en- 
tered my head, and before I knew it | 
was digging tiny pits down a row that 
earlier had been occupied by that over- 
worked growth, spinach, and dropping 
in the regulation number of beans. Six 
weeks later, kind providence having 
kept away the frost, I harvested my first 
mess of beans. 

For several summers I have planted 
peas at regular intervals until the latter 
part of July. Light frosts do not injure 
peas, so they continue blossoming and 
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bearing until very late in the season. 
Radishes that mature in the fall are 
often superior to spring radishes. In the 
ring worms are apt to ruin whole beds 
of ' eee appetizers. The finest radishes 
| have ever grown ripened in late Octo- 


ber, with not a worm hole to mar their | 


tender flesh. A hot, dry fall is not good 
for radishes, but our falls are more often 
wet than dry, and gardeners, like farm- 
ers, are compelled to bow to the whims 
of the weather and take what is given 
them. 

Winter radishes are in makeup differ- 
ent from the ordinary radish. In any 
event they must not be planted until 
July is nearly over. Dry weather does 
not bother them greatly unless it is ex- 
treme and prolonged. They usually 
come thru with flying colors and large 
fat bodies, ready to be packed in sand 
in late October, for winter use. 

Turnips for winter use are best if 

Janted in middle July. They thrive on 
ae fall days when most vegetation is at 
a standstill. It is perhaps best to harvest 
them before the ground freezes at all, 
altho it does not seem to harm turnips 
greatly if they have had a two or three- 
day siege of being frozen in the ground. 
When the earth relents and releases 
them, they are as crisp and firm as ever. 

If we enjoy the good things from our 
gardens, why should we cling to the old 
theory that most of them will not do 
well after early spring has passed. Take 
chances and plant them just as long as 
your conscience and reason allows, and 
pay not one whit of attention to your 
neighbor who may jeer at you if he sees 
you planting green beans the sixteenth 
of August. If fate is kind, you may have 
the supreme pleasure of presenting him 
with a basket of them ere long, accom- 
panied by a knowing “I told you so.” 
—Laura Fenner, Ohio, 


Novel Signs 


Waite traveling last summer I no- 
ticed an unusual method one fruit farm- 
er used to advertise his wares. Along the 
edge of his farm, which bordered the 
main highway, grew a prim row of trees 
an equal distance apart and hanging 
from each was an attractive swinging 
sign cut out of metal in the shape of 
some particular fruit and painted to 
represent it. 

There was a rosy red apple on one 
tree, a pinkish yellow peach on another, 
a greenish yellow pear, a bunch of bright 
red cherries with green stems, purple 
grapes, a group of red, green, and blue 
plums on others. These bright colors 
caught the eye and led one to follow 
them up to the neat wayside stand in 
nt of the house where the fruits were 
displayed for sale. 
acking the row of trees, one could 
erect slender posts for the signs.—M. B. 
B., Michigan. 





Diseases and Insects of Garden Vege- 
tables, farmers’ bulletin No. 1371, United 
States Department of Agriculture. 


me Factors Influencing the Keeping 
lity of Fruit in Transit, bulletin 350, 
Lniversity of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois. 


lardy Roses for South Dakota, bulle- 
240, may be obtained from the South 
Dakota State College of Agriculture at 
Brookings, South Dakota. 
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Finished in Ming Green, Old Ivory and Black enamel 


A COOL KITCHEN 
Reveals its SECRET 


OW can you have intense heat to 

cook your food quickly, yet keep the 
kitchen cool even in blistering weather? 
The Florence Oil Range provides the 
answer with “‘focused heat.” The Florence 
has short burners and no wicks, so the 
flame strikes right on the center of the 
cooking vessel. The heat goes into the 
cooking instead of out into the room. 


This Florence principle of “focused 
heat” is not only a blessing in hot weather 
but proves a great economy in the use of 
kerosene (coal oil). Also, when you are 
not actually cooking, you don’t burn the 
Florence at all. The Florence is odorless, 
smokeless and safe. 


The advanced Florence model (FR5A), 
shown above, is finished in Ming Green, 
Old Ivory and Black. 


FLORENCE STOVE COMPANY 
Park Square Building, Boston, Massachusetts 


FLORINCE 


« There are other Florence models in 
two, three, four and five-burner sizes 
in a variety of colors and at prices to 
meet every woman *s requirements. At 
hardware, furniture and department 
stores, everywhere. 

You should also own a Florence oil- 

burning water heater and always have 

plenty of hot water. Costs but a few cents 

a day to operate. Four Florence models 

to choose hom, through your plumber. 

**Shorter Kitchen 

Hours’’—The title of 

this unusual booklet is 

accurate. It is full of 
expert household in- 
formation and delight- 
ful recipes. We would 
like to mail you your 
copy without charge. 





Automatic Storage 
Water Heater 








To advertise our business, make new friends and introduce our new 
bargain catalogue of Elgin watches, we will sen hie. elegant H. W. 
Special watch by mail post paid for ONLY $1.85 (safe delivery 
guaranteed). Stem wind and stem = — style hd dial, a 
Perfect timekeeper and full uaranteed for 5 years. Send this ad 
vertisement to us with 1.88 and watch will be sent at once by 

postpaid, or send vind oe = gen two watches. Satisfaction 


guaranteed or money refun 
4924 Sheridan, 


CHICAGO WATCH & ‘DIAMOND CO. “Bacace tee: 









jestic, R. C. A., and others. Hun- 
dreds—world’s best makes. U sed, 

new and rebuilt. Going at $5 to $65. Many 
formerly priced at $150 to $300. Amazing 
bargains. Backed by responsible guaran- 
tee and 30 years’ experience. Write for 
big free list today. Brown’s Radio Exch. 
Dept. A , 3018 East Sist Street : Chicago 











LL KES | 
RADIOS — Ma- 





TALKING PICTURES 
Fascinating Jobs, pin Gerv salaries of 
$60, $70 a wee — few up—in vee | Work, 
Broadcasting, Talking Pictures, W: less Oper- 
ating, ete. And Television is already a Soon 
there'll be a demand for Thousands of Television 
NO BOOKS — NO LESSON 
alify in 10 weeks—not by correspondence, but by 
a work on actual Radio, ceviche Brendes 
and Sound plomest. = gam 
Learn. for life! MAIL COUPON N 
On BiG FREE RADIO. eis TeLeviss ION BOC 
adie Divielc —_———_———— —_—_——_— ——— ——— - 


— 
adio Division, COYNE Electrical School, Dept. 81-2 
‘hicago, 














i C. Lewis, Pres aulina St., C 

Send me your Big on ree Radic and Television Book. ‘The does | 
not obligate me in any way. 
NGGRG 0 ccc cccccccccccecs coccccccccccccccccossereconsoeces | 
AMGETORB. onc ccccccecccccvccsccescsceseescsesenceesesens | 
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There’s nothing frail 
about Pocket BEN 


... “the shock-proof watch” 


| gone BEN is a handsome 
watch, yet he’s built to stand the 
knocking about that goes with a 
strenuous life. You'll find him an 
accurate, dependable friend to take 
with you while you're working in the 
fields. Hereally enjoys “roughing it’ 


You'll like his size and his trim 
lines. He comes in lustrous nickel, 
with silvered metal dial, attractive 
pierced hands, antique bow and 
crown, convenient pull-out set. 
He’s fully guaranteed, and made by 
the makers of Big Ben, the Western 
Clock Company, La Salle, Illinois. 





$yoo 


Made by the makers of Big Ben 


POCKET BEN 


Qq 
( estclon - - - POCKET WATCHES - - ALARMS... AUTOCLOCKS 








STOPS PAIN IN 


CORNS 






One drop does it immediately. 


OUCH the most painful corn with 

this amazing liquid. Acts like an 
anaesthetic. In three seconds pain is 
deadened. You wear tight shoes, dance, 
walk again in comfort! 


No cutting—that is dangerous. This 








way loosens it. Soon you peel the 
whole corn off with your fingers. 
Doctors approve it as safe. Millions 
employ it to gain quick relief. There is 
no other like it. 
Money back if not delighted. 


“G ETS ” | : i Fancast Way 








‘ Cutieura Refreshing and e 
Sh av in g non-irritating 


even when used 
Cream vicais. 
At dealer’s or sent on receipt of 35c. 
Address: “Cuticura,” Dept. . 


4 Malden, Mass. 
TRO RRR RRR RR ERE REE EE SE SE 
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DANDRUFF 


LUCKY TIGER, world’s largest 
® seller at Druggists, Barbers, Beauty 
Parlors. Proven Germicide. Cor- 
rects dandruff and scalp irrita- 
® tions. Safe for adults and chil- 
mm dren. Money-Back Guarantee. 


LUCKY TICER 





















Birdseye Views oy 
Far Lands 
[ Continued from page 11| 


of the army could not be paid. As t 
building of this church was the 
scheme of the emperor, everything else 
was side tracked. 

Asia Minor, Egypt, and other coun. 
tries were ransacked for gold, precious 
stones, ivory, and amber. The finest 
marble from every country was brought 
to Constantinople for this church. The 
great doors, seats for the seven bishops 
and the patriarch’s throne were 
plated with silver. 

In the great building today there are 
eight green marble columns that came 
from the Temple of Diana of Ephesus 
which was accounted one of the se 
wonders of the ancient world. There are 
eight porphyry columns that were orig 
nally in the Temple of the Sun at Baal. 
bek. In all there are 107 columns in the 
building, 67 of them being in the galler- 
ies. The building is almost square, being 
235 x 250 feet. The great central dome 
is 185 feet above the floor and is more 
than 100 feet in diameter at the base. 

Mohammed II was said to be the most 
commanding personality among th 
whole race of Ottoman sultans and it 
was he who rode his horse in triumph 
into St. Sophia and did not stop until he 
reached the altar. The print of his blood 
hand is shown to visitors today. I saw it 
on the wall or at least what they said 
was it. Thus the most wonderful sanc 
tuary in Christendom became a shrine 
of a false religion. 

















On THAT memorable day the Moslem 
call to prayer was sounded from this 
Christian pulpit. Soon the altar was 
taken down and the minarets put up for 
the muezzin to sound out the call to the 
faithful five times a day. All the wonder. 
ful mosaic figures, scripture texts, and 
Christian emblems were covered with 
whitewash. From that day until Octo- 
ber, 1923, when Turkey became a repub- 
lic, 29 Turkish sultans ruled, all of whon 
were the sworn enemies to everything 
Christian, and some of them the most 
heartless, merciless fiends in history. 

Going thru this building I saw many of 
the scripture texts that are coming t 
light which the crumbling whitewash has 
covered for ages. Many of the Christian 
emblems can now be seen. On the bronze 
cornice over the door where the emperor 
entered is carved a copy of an open 
Bible and on this can be seen the in- 
scription, “I am the door; by me if a 
man enter in he shall be saved and shall 
go in and out and find pasture.” 

One of the strangest sights to me at 
St. Sophia is the great subterranean cis- 
terns below the ground. This mighty 
reservoir was built more than 1,400 
years ago and is older than the present 
St. Sophia. These cisterns are now 
lighted up by electricity and are almost 
as light as day. The roof of this great 
underground cistern is supported by 
333 Corinthian columns that are said t 
be 49 feet long. The water is clear as 
crystal, and under St. Sophia it is said 
to be 18 feet deep. 

The water in these cisterns comes 
from a forest in the hills far from the 
city. It is said that there is enough t 
supply the entire city for 21 days i 
case of emergency. The water is used 
only, however, for washing purposes. 
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Make Reservations 
Now 


ry 

[HERE is an appeal to Yellowstone 
Park that makes those who have seen it 
want to return again and again. Here is 

. letter I received from Madge Kinore 
I hnson, of Iowa, one of our readers. 
] want to quote some of it, with her 
pe rmission : 

“T am homesick and that is why I’m 
writing to Successful Farming—just to 
relieve my mind of the lonesome feeling 
that steals over me when I read of that 
Yellowstone Park tour. For I feel as tho 
| am kin to the Park, since I visited it 
once, and oh, how I wish it were pos- 
sible for me to go back; to take my 
little family there. 

“A visit to Yellowstone changes one 
entirely. Whereas a trip to Europe seems 
to make many people feel superior, a 
trip to Yellowstone makes one more 
humble, more human, more worthy the 

ame of fellow- man; if you please, more 
Amaniaal Tourists thru the park are 
on the whole a desirable type of citi- 
zen, and they are drawn together like 
ne large family in their observation of 
God’s wonderful works. I shall never 
forget how this came to me when we 
viewed the Grand Canyon from Artist’s 
Point and again from Inspiration Point, 
when people who knew each other not 
at all here bowed their heads together 

humility, realizing that we are but a 

ery tiny speck i in God’s great plan. 

‘The whole experience of a tour thru 
Yellowstone Park will rest and refresh 
the minds of the folks who take this trip, 
ind will give them something to think 
about besides prices and crops, for years 
to come. I am now a farmer’s wife and 
it is eight years since I visited Yellow- 

stone, but the treasures stored in my 

ind during that trip are still cherished. 7 

Here are some of the treats awaiting 
vou: Indian dances; cowboy stunts; that 
wonderful ride down the Gallatin Valley 
into Yellowstone Park, the Park itself— 
nothing like it in the world, our own 
Yellowstone—water spouting, mud bub- 
bling, water bathed, colored terraces of 
stone, the canyon in all its magnificent 
grandeur, with its waterfalls—four and 
a he ee s in this choice spot of wonder- 
land, then out the Cody Road along a 
rushing torrent and up and down and 
around in the most thrilling bus ride you 
ever had. You see it all, and I want you 
to make reservations now. We have 
obtained a rock bottom price for your 
benefit. 

At your request I will send the Yel- 

wstone Park folder if you have not 

ready seen it. Just fill in the counon 
below, 


: A.tson Secor, 
ur Manager, Successful Farming, 
' Moines, Iowa. 


Without charge to me, please send your 


folder showing many beautiful scenes in 
| ellowstone Park. 
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To PREVENT the axe handle wear- 
ing out just above the axe, drive an old 
three-cornered file into the opening of 
the under side of the handle. Break it 
off with about 3 or 4 inches exposed. 
This will prevent the handle from splin- 
tering away when splitting or chopping 
wood.—A. L., Minnesota. 
* * * . 

To stop roosters from fighting tie 
them together by their feet. A heavy 
three-foot cord is sufficient.—Mrs. J. A. 
S., Illinois. 

* + * 

To prevent a cow from kicking while 
milking, buckle a belt or surcingle 
around the body just in front of the 
hips and udder.—A. B., Wisconsin. 

* * * 

I find that a stool hinged to the 
kitchen table leg so that it can easily 
be pushed under the table when not in 
use is a great convenience. The one illus- 
trated has one leg and a caster for a 





roller. For tables with round legs a collar 
of strap iron may be used instead of a 
hinge.—Miss S. W. R., Iowa. 

* * * 

If you have to change automobile 
tires on a dark night an emergency light 
can be made by raking some sand or dust 
into a conelike pile, pouring a little gaso- 
line on it, and setting it on fire. This 
will burn for quite a little time. It must 
be kept a safe distance from the gasoline 
tank.—D. E. C., Indiana. 

* * * 

Filling sacks with grain or other ma- 
terial can be made much easier by using 
a discarded 10-gallon milk can. Turn it 
upside down, cut the bottom out of it, 
and fasten it on to the granary wall or 
any other place where it may be desired. 
Sacks can be readily adjusted around 
the mouth of the can and one man can 
work nearly as fast with this arrange- 
ment as two can where someone is need- 
ed to hold the sacks.—Miss H. P., Ne- 


braska. 
* *~ * 


The nail-pulling claws of the claw 
hammer make an excellent means of 
loosening short pieces of pipes and coup- 
lings. One claw can be inserted in the 
hcllow pipe and the other outside. This 
makes an excellent substitute for a 
wrench.—R. R., Michigan. 
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All Around the Farm 
A Page Written by Our Readers 


With a key ring on each sec- 
tion of my clothesline and 
harness snap on the clothespin 
bag I can readily slide it along 
the line and have the pins 
handy.—Mrs. E. J., Iowa. 

* * * 

A long window squeegee with . 
heavy rubbers saves a great ~~" 
deal of time in scrubbing con- 
crete floors, walks, and porches. 
The surface is scrubbed” as 
usual and the water rubbed off 
with the squeegee with the re- 


sult that there is less water left on the 


surface to catch dust and dirt.—Mrs. 
V. I., Ohio. 
* * * 
To stop a cow from sucking herself, 
use a bridle with an ordinary bridle bit. 


—W. H. L., Missouri. 


® @ @ 


To make the iron work smoothly while 


ironing, bore a few holes in one end of 
the ironing board to the depth of about 
a half-inch. Fill these with beeswax or 
paraffin and cover the holes with two 
thicknesses of muslin. Rubbing the hot 
iron over the cloth will bring up just 
enough of the wax to make the iron 
work smoothly.—L. T., Kansas. 
* * *% 
To remove the smell 
of fresh paint put a 
pail of cold water in the 


room and change it 

every two or three 

hours.—I. E., Missouri. 
* * * 


This scaffold is a big 
help in painting and 
other jobs on a build- 
ing. The illustration 
shows just half of the 
scaffold. Another lad- 
der, chain, and plank, 
just as shown in this 
illustration, are re- 
quired for the other end 
of this scaffold.—J. K.., 
Kansas. 

* * * 

Feed grinding is made 
easier by having the bin 
located above the 
grinder where the grain 
runs down the spout 
into the hopper. Likewise blowing the 
ground feed thru long pipes into bins in 
the hoghouse and other buildings makes 
it an efficient way to get the feed 
where it is wanted.—H. H., Minnesota. 

* * oa 

When I have a barbed wire fence to 
move I fasten the loose end of the wire 
to the cylinder of the manure spreader 
and set the machine in gear. I can roll 
about 160 rods on the cylinder at one 
time.—N. K., Minnesota. 

* * * 

This spout from the outside of the pig 
pen to the trough saves many steps. It 
also avoids the trouble of fighting with 
the pigs to keep them from knocking 



































































































the buckets of milk and other feeds out 
of our hands. The spout should be set at 
a steep angle.—G. G., North Dakota. 

%* & 


When you have two bunches of 


strange hogs to put together in one pen 
you can prevent their fighting each 
other by smearing a little used oil on al! 
of them with an old brush. The oil de- 
stroys the odors to the point where they 
are not able to tell the groups apart. 


C. G., Ohio. 


+ & + 


When stuck in the 
mud without chains it 
is usually a difficult job 
to get them on. I lay 
the chains over the 
wheels so that one end 
hangs down in front of 
the wheel nearly to the 
ground and tie this to 
the wheel by means of ; 1 
short piece of wire o 


rope, passing it over 
the inside of the rin 
between the spokes. 


When the car is started 
the wheels begin to spin 
and the chains are 
pulled under the wheels 
so they become effec 
tive. As soon as I get 
on solid ground I fasten 
the chains in the proper 
way.—G. L., Kansas. 
* * * 

I use linseed oil to 
prolong the life of wagon wheels and to 
keep the tires tight. In order to soak the 
wheels with the oil I raise the wagon 
until the wheels are slightly above the 
ground. Then I take a part of an old 
automobile casing and fit it over the 
bottom of each wheel, filling the case 
with oil. I turn the wheels every couple 
of hours until they are entirely soaked. 
—T. F. M., Missouri. 

+ + 

A portable feed bunk for cattle feed- 
ing can be made by using four old mower 
wheels and two axles. These can be fast- 
ened to the box and are efficient for mov- 
ing the feed bunk from one place to an- 
other.—B. W. D., Kansas. 
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Many coats are used to give a 
mirror-like sheen to Ford bod- 
ies. Rustless Steel is another 


reason for enduring beauty 





WHEN you buy the Ford you buy en- 
during beauty. 

As you drive it from the showrooms 
for the first time you will have a feel- 
ing of pride in the glistening sheen of 
its body finish and the bright silvery 
luster of its exposed metal parts. With 
reasonable care you can maintain that 
good appearance for a long period. 

Months of constant service will put 
many thousands of miles on the speed- 
ometer, yet you will not think of it as 
an old car, nor will your friends. And 
when the time comes to trade it in, 
you will find that the lasting beauty 
of its finish is a factor in re-sale value. 

There are definite reasons why time 
and weather are kind to the Ford car. 
First is the body finish, with its primer 
coat, two surfacer coats, two double 
coats of pyroxylin lacquer, finish sol- 
vent coat, polishing and buffing. 
Through long experience, the Ford 
Motor Company has found the way to 
make a body finish that will stand up 
under varying weather conditions in 
every part of the world—through the 
heat of summer and the cold of winter. 

Another important reason for the 
enduring beauty of the Ford is the use 
of Rustless Steel for the radiator shell, 
head lamps, hub caps, cowl finish 
strip, gasoline tank cap, radiator cap, 
door handles and rear lamp. 

This remarkable metal will not rust, 

corrode or tarnish under the severest 
weather conditions. It never needs pol- 
ishing. All it requires is wiping with a 
lamp cloth as you wipe the windshield. 
{ts gleaming luster is never lost. There 
s no plate to scale or chip off because 
t is the same bright metal all 


he way through. And it is ex- 
eptionally difficult 


to dent. 


es Beautiful Finis 
Made to 
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A Beautiful New Ford Body 


From all over the country come enthusiastic 
comments about the new Ford Town Sedan in- 
troduced but a few weeks ago. Motorists every- 
where have been quick to note and appreciate 
the richness of its appointments and new fea- 
tures of comfort and convenience. 

The body of the new Ford Town Sedan is 
longer and wider. Seats are newly designed, 
more luxurious and restful. Front or rear — 
wherever you ride — you travel in real comfort 
in this beautiful, roomy car. 

See it — ride in it— and you will know that 
it is an outstanding example ef high quality at 


low cost. Choice of upholstery and colors. 





Before Rustless Steel was adopted 
by the Ford Motor Company it was put 
through many severe tests. In one test, 
samples were subjected to a salt spray 
equivalent to forty years’ service. 
There was not the slightest suggestion 

of tarnish, rust or corrosion. 
Seventy-six acids, alkalis, etc., 
also failed to dim its brilliance. 








In a further effort to prevent rust, 
the Ford Motor Company is now treat- 
ing the wheels, fenders, running 
boards, running board shields and 
front splash pans with Bonderite. If 
the enamel is scratched sufficiently to 
expose the raw steel, this new treat- 
ment helps to stop rust from spread- 
ing and causing the enamel to peel. 

The careful finish of the Ford, the 
Rustless Steel, and the Bonderizing 
process add a considerable amount to 
the cost of manufacturing, yet the cost 
of the car remains low. These out- 
standing features, like so many others, 
are made possible by the Ford low- 
profit policy. Every purchaser shares 
the benefits of large production and 
the efficiency of Ford methods. The 
first cost of the Ford is low and you 
can purchase on economical terms 
through the Authorized Ford Finance 
Plans of the Universal Credit Company. 





FOR 
RICITY 


el Beavrirut, Porcesatn, Heavy Dory Wisner 


GENUINE ALUMINUM AGITATOR e OVER- 
SIZE TUB e BIG CUSHION-ROLL WRINGER 
@ A HOST OF EXCLUSIVE FEATURES } 





GASOLINE MOTOR 
lant for washing machines, 
built into the Meadows, at 
$129.50 complete. 


THE MEADOWS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Bloomington, Illinois, U. S. A. 

Please send me more facts about the MEADOWS WASHER Owen 
ered with Briggs & Stratton cle gasoline motor. Also facts 
about the new M roner. I w there is 
absolutely no obligation in this request. 


@ Here’s the great washer 
bargain of all time. Beauti- 
ful glistening porcelain. Many 
new practical features never 
before available at this price. 
Thanks to the famous Briggs 
& Stratton 4-cycle gasoline 
motor, this sensational 
washer bargain can now be 
enjoyed by farm homes with- 
out electricity. 

Compare Washing Capac- 
ity with $185 Machines 
This washer stands up in 
performance! Compare its 
beauty and washing capacity 
with any $185 machine. Wash 
anything. From the dirtiest 
overalls you ever saw, to the 

daintiest chiffon hose. 


Famous Meadows Water 
Action 
The genuine aluminum 
under-water agitator, once 
an exclusive feature of ex- 
pensive machines, makes 
water-action such as you 
never saw before! Meadows 
washers have always been 
famous for water-action. 
The tub lines and gyrator 
are specially designed to 
make the greatest flow of 


cleansing soapy water 
through the clothes. 


Sheer Beauty 


The sturdy construction of 
this great labor-saver is as 
fine as its beauty. From 
top to bottom this machine 
has years of service built 
into it. The glistening porce- 
lain inside and out of the tub 
makes it easy to keep clean 
and sanitary over years of 
service. Note the speed-drain 
threaded for hose. The big 
easy rolling casters. The 
bright rust-proof metal trim. 


Big Cushion Wringer Rolls 


Genuine balloon wringer 
rolls. Think of it, at this 
price! Easy on buttons and 
dainty cloth. Swings to five 
positions. Adjustable pres- 
sure for different garments. 
Damp dries a blanket or a 
handkerchief. 


Terms Arranged 


Our dealers arrange delivery 
for small down payment and 
easy terms. Send coupon for 
more information and deal- 
er’s name. Home demonstra- 
tion free. Cash price $129.50. 


NO PRACTICE REQUIRED TO CUT 


CASH 
— PRICE 


a 
MAIL COUPON ,..32%!*i.0 


MEADOWS 


WASHING 
AND PRES 


IRONING TIME 757 


This Great Automatic 
Tron Heats with Bottled 
Gas, or Gasoline 


Think of ironing men’s overalls in 
2 minutes. Or doing a shirt in 4 
minutes. Ten handkerchiefs at 
one time! While you sit down, 
cool and reijaxed and let this great 
mew Meadows Press Iron do all 
the work. 

What a great relief for farm 
women. The hardest job of all 
made like play. Meadows Press 
Iron operates with any bottled 
gas, or gasoline. Send the coupon 
for more details of this great new 


labor-saver. 


MACHINES 
S IRONERS 
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